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Freedom and Its Purpose 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE ON DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLICIES 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State-designate 
Delivered at the General Assembly of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America, Denver, Colorado, December 11, 1952 


(Because Mr. Dulles was with President-elect Eisenhower on his return trip from Korea, a recording of the 
speech was broadcast at the Assembly in Denver and also over the Columbia Broadcasting System.) 


AM glad to address this first Biennial Assembly of the 

National Council of Churches. It represents a signifi- 

cant and much needed strengthening of the religious 
forces of the nation. 

This is a time when our nation is called on to play a fate- 
ful role in world affairs. Shall we play it badly or well? 
The answer depends upon whether we have a purpose, and 
what that purpose is. If we have no purpose, if our course 
is one of drift interspersed with rear-guard actions, then we 
shall squander the great heritage of promise that our fore 
bears left us. If we have a righteous purpose, then our fu- 
ture will match our glorious past. 

We can this 
vigorous and that they recognize a responsibility to influence 
our national conduct. In this country we are fortunate that 
the churches concern themselves not only with the relation of 
the individual to God but also with the relation of man to 
fellowman. ‘They have consistently sought human institu- 
tions which respected the spiritual nature of man and recog 
As George Washington 


rejoice that at juncture our churches are 


nized his social responsibilities. 
pointed out in his Farewell Address, morality and religion 
are the indispensable supports of our political welfare. 
Our foreign policies, too, have been influenced by religious 
beliefs. Our people have wanted their government, in its 
international conduct, to do what was right and to redress 
what was wrong. Because of that sentiment, our foreign 
policies throughout most of our history, have been open, so 
that the people could know what was going on; they have 
been simple, so that the people could understand what was 
going on, and they have been conceived in moral terms. 
‘Today, international problems have become complicated. 
Also our own international responsibilities have become great, 


so that we must move prudently in formulating foreign poli- 
cies. But I believe that we can still follow the good Ameri- 
can tradition of openness, simplicity and morality in foreign 
policy. 

HUMAN FREEDOM 

‘The dominant American theme, both domestically and in- 
ternationally, has been human freedom, Our nation was born 
as a revolt against despotism. When the revolt succeeded, 
our founders put their own government under severe con- 
stitutional restrictions, so that it could never interfere with 
the exercise of the individual rights which, they believed, all 
men had received from their Creator. 

‘That freedom concept caught the imagination of the world. 
It was called the “great American experiment’. To others 
we were “liberty enlightening the world.” 

During those early days, the tide of despotism was high. 
We exercised a tremendous influence in rolling it back. Our 
conduct and example stimulated the spread of free institu- 
tions throughout much of the world. 

‘Today, when the tide of despotism is high again, we in- 
stinctively try to meet it by again appealing to men’s love 
of liberty and freedom. 


HUMAN PURPOSE 


‘That is sound instinct, for human liberty is basic and 
tireless in a world of God's design. But we need also to 
remember that what counted so powerfully during the last 
century was not merely the naked concept of political liberty, 
but our demonstration that liberty served a noble purpose. 
Our forebears, as free men, worked not merely for them- 
selves but for others. ‘They worked not merely for their 
day, but for the morrow.’ As missionaries, doctors, educators, 
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scientists, engineers and merchants, Americans spread their 
ideas throughout the world. ‘The result of all this was that 
our own land became an area of spiritual, intellectual and 
material richness the like of which the world had never seen 
and the world environment became one of friendliness and 
goodwill. 

In those days it was exciting to be an American. We had 
the greatest of all joys, the joy of creation. 

‘Today, when freedom is threatened as never before, we 
must remember that aspect of our past. Freedom is a satis- 
fying and contagious concept oniy as freedom is put to good 
use. Otherwise, a life of freedom becomes a life of boredom 
from which men see relief at almost any price. 

During recent wars, many have found satisfaction in 
military service, with little freedom, but vital purpose. 

Some of the post-war refugees who fled from behind the 
Iron Curtain to gain liberty, have voluntarily returned to 
Communist captivity to get the stimulation of serving Soviet 
Communism’s dynamic program to revolutionize the world. 

In recent years it has been the Fascists, Nazis and Com- 
munists who have talked loudest about and “des 
tiny.” This has been fraudulent talk, for their real purposes 
have been national, racial, class or personal supremacy, to 
be gained by cruel suppressions. 

But these appeals, false as they are, 
their robust sound. They cannot be countered by abstract dis- 


“mission” 


have lured many by 


courses about liberty. 
PRESENT NEED FOR PURPOSE 


During the last century we developed a vocabulary of 
liberty, taking it for granted that those who had liberty 
would put their lives to satisfying purposes. ‘Today, how- 
ever, we see that even free men can be unhappy. That has 
cooled such burning faith as led Patrick Henry to say, “Give 
me liberty or give me death”. 

The need today is to rekindle faith in freedom, and to 
make it contagious, by a fresh demonstration of what to do 
with freedom. ‘Today, there are some here at home, and 
many more abroad, who assume that the best fruit our free- 
dom can produce is such mechanical wonders that our people 
can loaf in material comfort and physical security. That is 
not good enough for ourselves, and it is not good enough to 
attract others. When ennobling purpose goes out of freedom, 
it is easily displaced by false faiths, such as Communism, 
which, while denying freedom, do provide a sense of purpose. 

The corrosions of disloyalty that shock us are not merely 
examples of individuals who have gone wrong. The environ- 
ment has, to some extent, gone wrong. That means that we 
need not merely more adequate detection of disloyalty but a 
climate in which disloyalty cannot take root. 

There is no reason why we should not have that climate. 
Basically, our nation is sound. We are still young, in terms 
of national life expectancy. Our people are still vital and 
capable of great endeavor. Our youth are not decadent, as 
they show bravely and sacrificially on the battle fields of 
Korea. At all times our people have responded loyally to the 
demands which government has made of them. 

Our present lapses are merely due to the fact that the 
demands made of us have been so largely in military, mate- 
terial and defensive terms that the indispensable role of the 
spirit has been forgotten. The need is for a spiritual revival, 
so that our people will demonstrate dramatically their 
righteous purpose, a purpose which will be universal in its 
appeal, peaceful in its methods and intense in its dedication. 


Vision, Hearts, MiInps AND ACTION 


I recall the 1940-1945 period, when I worked closely with 
you. Then, we saw the need for vision—vision to see the 


multitudes at home and abroad who hunger both for things 
material and for things spiritual—sympathy, fellowship and 
hope—for education and for the vibrant thrill which comes 
from creative eftort. 

We saw the need for hearts that were comprehending—so 
that we would be mcved, by compassion, to a dedication 
which would make our own life worth living. 

We saw the need for minds which would function clearly, 
so that we would find the practical ways to create a world of 
order and solve the hard problem of translating high ideals 
into new political mechanisms that would actually work. 

Finally, we saw the need for action to develop in ourselves 
a sense of creative power and purpose. And the churches 
did arouse our people to action to seek a just and durable 
peace. 

‘Today, we need again that vision, that compassion, that 
clarity of mind and, above all, purposeful action. 

I venture to suggest three areas of effort: 

Unirep NATIONS 


STRENGTHENING THI 


1. Let our people intensify their determination to perfect 
The United 


the dis 


an organization for world peace and justice. 
Nations has not realized all our hopes. Some of 
appointments arise because the initial hopes were exaggerated. 
Other disappointments are due to causes that can be corrected. 

The United Nations has had successes. They are substan- 
tial and impressive. ‘The Assembly, as the “Town Meeting 
of the World,” exerts a real influence on national conduct. 
Many have wondered why Soviet Russia, at a time when it 
had overwhelming military power in Europe and Asia, did 
not use that power in acts of open armed aggression. I be- 
lieve that world opinion, as marshalled by the United Na- 
tions, was one important restraining influence. It is no 
longer expedient for any nation, no matter how strong, to 
disregard this association of the nations with its capacity to 
subject national conduct to the opinions of mankind. 

In addition to serving in the political realm, the United 
Nations has made some significant contributions of an eco 
nomic and humanitarian order, 

‘The United Nations is a beginning. It is inadequate and 
faulty as all great beginnings are. ‘here are few substitu- 
tions for learning by trial and error. There has been trial. 
T here has been error, ‘| he lesson is to persevere, 

‘There will probably be a general meeting of the members 
to review the United Nations Charter in 1955. That meet- 
ing corresponds in importance with the original San Fran- 
cisco Conference of 1945. The free people of this country 
should take the lead in making the United Nations into a 
more effective instrument for achieving international order 
and justice. 

The churches, particularly in this country, performed a 
historic task in developing public sentiment for world organ 
ization and in influencing the character of that organization. 
The present task may be harder. The novelty has worn off. 
Confidence has been impaired. Difficulties have emerged 
which, at first, were overlooked. But we need not be dis 
couraged. What has to be, can be. When it is suicidal not 
to have world order, then world order is possible. 

I-verywhere, there is revulsion against the death, the mis- 
ery, the starvation of body and soul which recurrent war and 
economic disorder now wreak upon man. If freedom is to 
seem worth-while, free men must lead the way to a just 
and durable peace. 


Promote Respect ror HuMAN RiGHTs 


2. Let our people intensify their determination to respect 
human rights and fundamental freedom. Our discrimina- 


tions, at home and abroad, are not only a moral blot on our 
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so-called Christian civilization, but they are a major inter- 
national hazard. 

Some believe that discriminations can be wiped out by a 
governmental act, such as a domestic law or an international 
treaty. 

But laws and treaties are seldom effective as attempts by 
one Laws and 
treaties should reflect the moral judgment of the community 
to which they apply. 

The Commission of 
has been closely following this subject. 
pointed out that progress depends primarily upon developing 
a human rights conscience, education and publicity, and a 
resultant standard voluntarily accepted by a large majority 
of the people involved in any social situation. 

If that is a sound diagnosis—and I think it is—it means 
that Christian people should exert themselves to create local 
are free of racial and religious 


community to coerce another community. 


the Church on International Affairs 
Its spokesmen have 


community sentiments that 
intolerance. 

This National Council of Churches has not been indiffer- 
ent to the task and it has given encouraging leadership. Here 
at home, substantial advances have been made. But our 
Christian people have too long seemed half-hearted in their 
determination to end un-Christian discriminations. ‘They 
have too much tried to shift the responsibility to government. 
The responsibility is, first of all, a private one. If our re 
ligious people will arouse themselves to a dramatic effort to 
end racial and religious discriminations, then they will again 
be putting their freedom to an ennobling and satisfying 
purpose. 

‘Throughout the world, there are myriad souls that suffer 
in humiliation and bitterness because of the white man’s as- 
sumption of racial superiority. If freedom is to seem worth- 
while, then our people, who profess to be the champions of 
liberty, must voluntarily practice human fellowship. 


INTENSIFY Private BENEVOLENCE 


; 


3. Let our people, as private persons, more bountifully 
dispense aid and comfort to those who are materially less 
fortunate. In this matter, as in others, we have come too 
much to feel that the task is only governmental. 

I know that the Christian leaders of this country do not 
feel that way. “The Church World Service, now an agency of 
the National Council of Churches, has sent overseas vast 
amounts of food, clothing and other gifts representing a free- 
will offering. ‘The War Relief Service of the National Cath 
olic Welfare Conference has performed similar tasks. ‘The 
total quantity of food and clothing dispensed by such Chris- 
tian agencies since the end of World War II approaches 
1,000 million pounds. 

What has been done illustrates the immense possibilities of 
private effort. The good to others, and the goodwill of 
others, could be and would be multiplied manyfold if our 
people realized more fully that government grants are never 
a substitute for private charity. 

In the international field there were and are some recon- 
struction and magnitude that serve our 
enlightened self-interest and that only government can per 
form. ‘The Marshall Plan was such an act. There are sub- 
stantial tasks for the Mutual Security Agency and “Point 
IV”. However, foreign peoples are inclined to be suspicious 
of governmental grants, particularly when the grantor is the 
most powerful nation in the world. They assume that our 
government would not give away its taxpayers’ money merely 
as a gesture of generosity. ‘There is at least a question as to 
whether pure benevolence can properly guide public officials 
who are trustees of others peoples’ money. 

That is one reason why all the $40 billion that our gov- 
ernment has granted as post-war aid has not won more good- 


assistance acts ot 


will. The recipients assume that our government has bar- 
gained for a quid pro quo. If it did not, that, they feel, 
merely proves our governmental stupidity, and that is scarcely 
a ground for gratitude. 

It is different when individuals and private groups freely 
give of their own, out of a sense of compassion, particularly 
if they express that compassion in intelligent and constructive 
ways. Individuals need not feel that their charity is unim- 
portant because their resources are modest. In most areas, 
modest sums can serve great ends if they implement programs 
which result from clear vision, compassionate hearts and alert 
minds. Little of permanent value can be done by money 
alone. Much can be done with a little money if it supple- 
ments vision, compassion and hard-headed intelligence. This 
combination accords with American tradition which, in the 
past, won us great goodwill and, as a by-product, great 
security. 

The government of a great power can never win popu 
larity contests. But there is much that individuals can do to 
drive out suspicion and reinstate goodwill. 

Freedom is not license to self-indulgence. It is the right 
to live under the compulsions of the moral law, which in- 
cludes the second great Commandment, to love one’s neighbor 
as onself. If freedom is to seem worth-while, free men must 
show that they are freely responsive to moral obligations. 


THe Poticy or LIBERATION 

Many more suggestions could be made. But if our free 
people will dramatically show that freedom provides the 
qualities of spirit, of mind and of action needed to lead the 
way to world order, to observance of human rights, to prac- 
tice of the Golden Rule, then freedom will again become the 
force that puts despotism to rout. Then a new era of libera- 
tion will be ushered in. 

During the recent political campaign, there was discussion 
about a policy of “liberation.” Some were frightened by this 
idea, feeling that it meant war. 

That fear illustrates the degree to which even free people 
have come to think in governmental and military terms. 

Our nation, from its beginning, has stood for liberation. 
Our Declaration of Independence, as Lincoln so eloquently 
said, meant “liberty not alone to the people of this country, 
but hope tor the world for all future time. It was that which 
gave promise that in due time the weights should be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men.” ‘That concept never has been 
frightening—until today. Of course, military policy is and 
must be only a defensive policy. 

Dynamism can find proper expression only in moral and 
spiritual terms. Also, if we believe in freedom, then indi- 
viduals, rather than government, must assume a large part of 
the task. ‘That is where we are inadequate today. 

Our people are not imbued with the righteous and dynamic 
faith which gives them a sense of mission and of purpose. 
The essential need is to recreate that. Once men who are 
free demonstrate that freedom produces the qualities which 
solve human problems, then the influence of freedom cannot 
be contained. It is all-pervading. No iron curtains of the 
despots, no cringing policies of the fearful, can prevent moral 
and spiritual forces from penetrating into the minds and 
souls of those under the ruthless control of the Soviet Com- 
munist structure. hey will inevitably subject that structure 
to new thoughts, new hopes, new purposes, new standards 
which are bound to change the mood of the captives and to 
diminish the imperialist capabilities of the Soviet Communist 
dictators. 

‘Those dictators keep their grasp on captive peoples partly 
by force, but also by providing a sense of momentous revolu- 
tionary movement. ‘hey claim to be leading to a new order 
of peace and social betterment. The very violence of their 
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claim carries a conviction of sincerity and purpose which the 
free world lacks. The attraction of that is great. Many of 
the captive peoples realize that the great goals proclaimed can 
never be achieved by foul means and by crushing men’s love 
of God, love of country and sense of personal dignity. 

That is why many are rebellious in spirit. But also there 
are many who acquiesce because they gain the satisfaction 
which comes from sharing in strong purposes of world-wide 
scope. Tthey do not feel attracted by freedom which seems 
barren of purpose and which, as they see it, survives strongly 
only where it has past accumulations on which to feed. 

The situation will be totally different when our own con- 
duct and example again brilliantly illumine the truth that 
men do not have to choose between freedom which is sterile 
and captivity which is purposeful; that freedom means, not 
idleness, not self-indulgence, but self-dedication to ennobling 
and creative ends. When we show, so that all may see, that 
freedom has that meaning, then the edifice of despotism will 
surely crumble, because free men will have broken the hyp- 
notic spell by which the despots hold their masses. 


PrivATE EFForT 

It is natural that our people should hope that the new 
Eisenhower administration they have chosen will end the 
conditions of peril and insecurity which now afflict the world. 
It can do much and I expect that it will. Perhaps the best 
that it can do will be to encourage, and make place for, the 
individual and group efforts which are the most precious 
jewels of freedom. Nothing has been more disastrous to the 
cause of freedom than our growing assumption that nothing 
happens unless government does it. 

The basic solution of today’s problems rests with free indi- 
viduals and their private institutions. 

We are promised that all things can work together for 
good. But that promise is not made io all, but only to those 
who are called in accordance with God's purpose. ‘There is 
no substitute for God's purpose in the hearts of men. It is 
the task of the churches to implant that purpose, as man’s 
chief end, and to give it meaning in terms of man’s relations 
to man. May you gloriously succeed. 


The New World Has No Boundaries 


KOREAN SOLUTION AVAILABLE 
3y GEN. DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, General of the Army, and Chairman of the Board of Remington Rand, Inc. 
Delivered at the annual dinner of the 57th Congress of American Industry, sponsored 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, New York, N. Y., December 5, 1952 


T is with a sense of rare distinction that I address this 
gathering of the nation’s industrial great. I do so as 
an Old Soldier who, in the march of events, finds serv- 

ice has shifted from the battle line to the assembly line. For 
modern war teaches that industry has become a main line of 
national defense. It has become the bulwark of human 
freedom. 

It is an unassailable truth that the science of industry has 
become a major element in the science of war. The success- 
ful conduct of a military campaign now depends upon indus- 
trial supremacy. As a consequence, the ermed forces of a 
nation and its industria! power have become one and _in- 
separable. 

The integration of the leadership of one into the leader- 
ship of the other is not only logical but inescapable. It has 
become indisputably clear that it is no longer the standing 
armies now in being, nor the naval and air forces which 
range freedom’s vast frontiers, which stay the bloody spectre 
of willful aggression, but rather a realistic appreciation of 
our massive potential of industrial power which is so capable 
of rapidly mounting the means to retaliate and to destroy. 

Industry has thus become the leavening influence in a 
world where war and the threat and fear of war would 
otherwise completely distort the minds of men and violently 
react upon the peaceful progress of the human race. 

In the mighty and almost limitless potential of American 
industry—the brilliance and rugged determination of its lead- 
ers; the skill, energy and patriotism of its workers—there 
has been welded an almost impregnable defense against the 
evil designs of any who would threaten the security of the 
American continent. It is indeed the most forceful and con- 
vincing argument yet evolved to restrain the irresponsibility 
of those who would recklessly bring down upon the good 
and peace-loving peoples of all the nations of the earth the 
disaster of total war. 

I say the peace-loving peoples of all of the nations, for the 
masses behind the Iron Curtain, just as do the masses of the 


free world, long for real peace. It is political leaders who 
fail this great concept—whose talents have as yet been un- 
able to solve the mechanics of a true solution. Indeed, until 
their spiritual and moral and literate stature has achieved the 
proportions which permit the unequivocal recognition of the 
futility of war as an arbiter of international discord, our 
industry will continue to be the best deterrent. 

Its mighty potential, which not only imposes an almost 
impassable barrier before the tides of modern war, but also 
insures a continuity of human progress, must be preserved in 
full readiness. It must be left unimpaired as a dynamic prom- 
ise to foster good and an inherent threat to repel evil. 

But to preserve it, we must understand it. We must under- 
stand that it comprises not only a power in being, but a 
reserve power capable of being quickly mounted to meet and 
overcome any eventuality. We must understand that it rep- 
resents a condition of readiness born of American enterprise 
and vision, nurtured upon American energy and incentive 
and finding its ultimate strength in American will and de 
termination. 

It is the product of the capitalistic system. ‘This system 
embraces every segment of our American society—the owners 
of industry, the workers in industry and the public served 
by industry. It has been well said in describing it: 

“This is America’s Age of Triumph. The brain of man 
is abstracting from the Univers its fundamental secrets. 
There are no limits any more to production. Historic 
deficits are transmuted into future surpluses. So fast is 
progress that today’s wonder is tomorrow's obsolescence. 
More and more! Better and better! 

“These things are the achievements of free men. Free- 
dom is not merely the right to worship God in one’s own 
way, or to speak one’s mind in public places, or to move 
about unmanacled. It is also, most importantly, the right 
to create, the right to work and the right to possess the 
fruits of that labor. Economic freedom is the basis of all 
other freedoms. 
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“Tt is this fundamental liberty that is the driving soul 
of Americanism. Degrade or abolish it and nothing is left 
but the shadow of hope. 

“It is the Age of Triumph 
art of In that area barriers to progress are 
repeatedly erected. For, the world over, the politicians are 

‘d in a titanic struggle to seize control of the econ 
Whether it be in the masquerade of Communism 
ism or Socialism, their purpose is the same—to wipe 


in everything except the 


government. 


primary element of Freedom and usurp it for the 

They are the State. ‘The threat is terrifying be 
e it carries the certainty of disaster. 
‘It is imperative that we stand militantly for the most 
E-conomi Freedom.’ 
their fellow travelers and 
talistic system has even been tacitly re 
Suc cumbing to prop 


tal q iality of Americanism 

Belabored by the Communists, 
the Socialists, the cap 
pudiated by 
aganda, they have w ivered in their loyalty to a theory and 
both served them well and built this 
nation far beyond the wildest dreams of its architects. It has 
the fruits of human energy and 
failed to provide the re 
source for an easing human life. It 
has never failed to provide the sinews tor victory in war and 


ome Cal] talists themselves. 


a practice which has 
never failed to maximize 
creative enterprise, It has never 
ever im standard for 
has become now the one great hope in the struggle lor peace. 

Was there ever greater hypocrisy than that which flows 
from those who castigate private capitalism as an evil to be 
human society while avidly seeking to ensnare 
its benelits—those who regard American dollars as the pana 
all econonu il ; while denouncing and condemning 
such wealth—those who seek American goods 
at and deriding the very institutions by which 


renounced by 


cea tor 
the source of 
while scothng 
those goods are produced r 

lhe past twenty witnessed an 
croachment upon the « ipitalistic system through the direction 
policy. ‘This has left our free economy 
badly bruised and sorely tried. The assault has taken vari- 
ous forms. For political expediency and even baser purposes, 
efforts have constantly been made by those in power or those 
seeking to be in power to provoke distrust and strife between 
industrial owners and industrial workers, between manage- 
ment and labor—to breech the community of purpose and 
effort which so logically must exist between these two great 
segments of The effect of this has 
hee n to produc ¢ a sense of unrest and antagonism where a 
firm and confident alliance built upon a mutuality of faith 
ind understanding and a community of purpose will not only 
serve the interests of both, but further the well-being of that 
third great economic segment, the consuming public. 

Another and yet more serious form of assault upon the 
capitalistic system has been the increasingly oppressive gov- 
ernment levies upon both capital and profit. ‘The principle 
underlying such levies has not been to equalize the burden 
of meeting the legitimate costs of government by a just and 
uniform assessment, but has followed instead a 
torial design originally evolved by Karl Marx to first weaken 
and then destroy the capitalistic system. ‘hus, many of out 
tax laws amount in practical effect to a series of graduated 
penalties upon the efhiciency and the thrift which produces 
profit and accumulates capital—penalties which strike at the 
very roots ot the incentive to labor, to create and to cheer 
fully accept the risks and hazards of enterprise in the tradi 
tional American pioneering spirit. 

Karl Marx shunned the use of violence and sought the 
voluntary acceptance of the principle of communal owner 
ship of the sources and means of production. ‘The innate 
common sense of the human race, however, rejected this 
principle and the element of force was injected by the Bol- 
the close of the First World War. Then was 
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combined the theory of Karl Marx with the principle of 
Nihilism under which the control of public policy was sought 
through terrorism and assassination. ‘This combination, 
known as Communism, was far more successful. ‘he minor- 
ity in many sectors of the globe was able to establish its rule 
over the majority. Only where the concept of human liberty 
was most deeply rooted and greatly advanced were such 
minority pressures decisively thrown back. 

Such was the case in this nation where our economy, built 
upon the principle of private capitalism, became recognized 
as the great barrier to the universal enforcement of the the- 
ories of modern Communism. ‘There followed repeated and 
diversified efforts to reduce and destroy it. Resort was had 
to the control of private profit by the Marxism-inspired de- 
vice of confiscatory taxation and the absorption of private 
wealth by inheritance, gift and other direct levies upon pri- 
vately accumulated Most officials of our govern- 
ment over the past years will deny, and justifiably, any intent 
to establish in this nation the basis for the emergence of a 
"ven eventually a Communistic state, but the 


resources, 


Socialistic or 
course of fiscal policy has done just that. 

Ihe fact is unmistakable and clear that if the capitalistic 
system—tfree enterprise—is to be preserved to the future gen- 
erations of oul people, the course of government must now 
be sharply reoriented and America’s industrial leadership 
n in invincible and uncompromising defense of 
that Only thereby may there be fostered and pre- 
served adequate incentive to encourage the thrift, the indus- 
try and the adventure which brought our nation to its present 
pre-eminence among all of the other nations of the earth and 
which alone can carry it forward in peace and security and 


ist assume 
system, 


progress. 
In accordance with our constitutional are 
now about to send a new administration to Washington to 
assume the reins of government. It is an administration 
chosen by the American people in reliance upon the pledge 
that in domestic affairs it will root out corruption, waste, 
incompetence and subversion in the public administration; 
that it will sharply reduce the costs of government and 
lighten the existing burdens of taxation; that it will abolish 
unnecessary control by government upon business and other- 
wise curb unjustifiable interference by government in private 
affairs; that it will stem the spiral of inflation and through 
sound fiscal policy gradually restore the lost purchasing value 
of the dollar; and that it will stop the advance of socialism 
in this country and re-establish measures designed to en- 
courage the development of our traditional free enterprise 


precepts, we 


economy. 

This pledge accepted by mandate of the electorate is de- 
serving of the full faith of America’s industrial leadership. 
lor under our system of government and in the American 
tradition, it becomes our duty as citizens to rally in firm 
support of the new administration and give it every chance 
and assistance within individual and collective power to ful- 
fill its pledge and restore to the country a prosperity based 
upon sound rather than illusory considerations. 

We must not fear the return to this land of normalcy 
merely because of the possible temporary dislocation ef our 
economy now so largely resting upon the production in mas- 
sive quantities of the sinews of war. We must not fear to 
end the reckless and exhausting extravagance of government 
merely because it may force upon us an increase of frugality. 
Better, if need be, we increase our own thrift than leave our 
children and children’s children a heritage of want and 
despair. 

All of these reforms cannot be accomplished overnight. It 
will take time to avoid a precipitate cure which might prove 
even more exhausting than the disease itself. But it is the 
responsibility of America’s industrial leadership in the exer- 
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cise of its great power and influence, not only to support the 
new administration in its efforts to eradicate existing eco- 
nomic evils, but to see to it that the administration does pro- 
ceed with reasonable diligence to the task with which under 
our electoral process it has been charged and entrusted. This 
is a responsibility America’s industrial leadership cannot ab- 
dicate and cannot avoid. 

‘There is involved not alone a sharp revision of domestic 
policy, but of equal importance, the reorientation of foreign 
policy to conform to realism and the unmistakable lessons of 
history. We must recognize that the very survival of free- 
dom, as the concept best ensuring the continuity of human 
progress, is now largely dependent upon a strong and vibrant 
American industrial economy, soundly rooted in a free and 
competitive system of private capitalism. We must by ex- 
emplification encourage other nations and peoples to build 
soundly for their own security and economic progress, and 
scrupulously avoid the underwriting at our own jeopardy of 
any ill-considered experiments with economic theories already 
tested and found wanting in the crucible of experience. 

While helping to the extent reasonably possible, we must 
not assume purely from altruism the risks and burdens which 
rightfully belong to others. We must abolish the idea that 
world leadership and universal respect may be purchased for 
a price. We must not hypothecate beyond redemption our 
own liberties in the illusory belief that the pledge of our 
resources will alone suffice to secure the liberties of others. 
‘They must help themselves even as we help them. 

We have only recently witnessed sharp debates on the 
question of isolationism. Few are so foolhardy as to wish to 
isolate this nation from the community of nations drawn 
close by the advance of modern communications. But all, 
even the most advanced internationalists, wish in varying de- 
grees to circumscribe the nature of our relations and commit- 
ments abroad. All see the danger to our national integrity 
from yielding too much of our sovereign individualism. Few 
realize, however, that the effect of our foreign policy over 
the past years has been to establish the very basis for isola- 
tion whether we choose it or not. For we have not only lost 
many former friends abroad, but weakened many friendships 
which we still retain in varying degree. 

This could have been avoided had our leaders but recog- 
nized the simple truism that a nation is but the collective 
expression of the individuals which comprise it, with all of 
the emotions which rule the individual mind. As a conse- 
quence, one finds in the experience drawn from the relation- 
ship between individuals a generally accurate guide as to the 
reactions to be expected in relationships between nations. 

This should have taught us that,nations are just as sensi- 
tive as are individuals; that nations recoil against arbitrary 
dictation by others just as do individuals; that nations lose 
their self-respect just as do individuals if the burdens they 
should bear themselves are borne by others; and that a na- 
tion’s loss of self-respect more often than not is translated 
into antagonism against its benefactor just as is that of the 
individual. 

This, coupled with the loss of faith abroad due to the 
weakness and vacillation of our foreign policy, is forcing us 
into isolation just as surely as though we deliberately set out 
to sever our foreign It bespeaks the utter lack 
of realism underlying the approach to our foreign affairs and 
gives clear warning that we must get back to the funda- 
mentals of history’s teachings if we would preserve a position 
of leadership and respect among the other nations of the 
world. 

In Korea, the principle of collective security is now on 
trial. If it fails there—and thus far it shows few signs of 
succeeding—it will fail everywhere and its failure will be- 
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come one of the great contributing causes for nations to with- 
draw again towards isolation. For one is the very opposite of 
the other. ‘This seems to be little recognized, for it is not 
the least of the strange anachronisms of these strange times 
that those who advocate most strongly the principle of col- 
lective security in the protection of Western Europe are 
either lukewarm or actually opposed to the successful appli- 
cation of the same principle in the protection of Korea and 
the Far East. 

Indeed, if we would frankly face and review our own 
weaknesses, we need go no further than the great tragedy of 
Korea. While it is well known that my own views have not 
been sought in any way, yet I am confident there is a clear 
and definite solution to the Korean conflict. ‘There has been 
a material change in conditions from those of 20 months ago 
when I left the scene of action, and the solution then avail- 
able and capable of success is not now entirely applicable. 

A present solution involves basic decisions which I recog- 
nize as improper for public disclosure or discussion, but 
which in my opinion can be executed without either an un- 
duly heavy price in friendly casualties or any increased danger 
ot provoking universal conflict. 

On the other hand, our present course, with the mounting 
hatreds which it inspires, is inevitably leading toward a 
world war. No greater fallacy exists than by those who for 
varying reasons tell you otherwise. 

Our respected President-elect has announced his intention 
to go there in search for an honorable end to so tragic a 
slaughter, and all Americans join in prayer that he may 
safely pass through the hazards involved and accomplish his 
self-appointed task with vision and wisdom. For until a solu- 
tion is forthcoming, hundreds of thousands of the flower of 
American youth must continue their fight to hold barren 
wastes of unfriendly soil, with only an occasional uneasy rest 
before re-entering the valley of the shadow of death. 

So it has been these endless weeks and months which have 
now grown into years since Red China initiated war against 
us in Korea, and the indecision of our leaders committed us 
to the terrible blood tribute exacted by this type of stale- 
mated attrition. Never before has this nation been engaged 
in mortal combat with a hostile power without military ob- 
jective, without policy other than restrictions governing oper- 
ations, or indeed without even formally recognizing a state 
ot war. Wherever and whenever Americans foregather, this 
issue should be foremost in their deliberations and the ques- 
tion must be asked and repeated time and time again of those 
in authority and responsibility: “What do you intend to do 
about Korea?”’ How else can we keep faith with those we 
ask to die in that distant land ? 

‘Today we stand on the threshold of a new life. What 
vast panoramas will open before us none can say. ‘They are 
there, just beyond the horizon, just over there, and they are 
of a magnificence and a diversity far beyond the comprehen- 
sion of anyone here today. Our progress up to now has been 
in direct ratio to the degree of human freedom afforded us. 
Our rate of progress in the future will be determined in 
identical fashion. With freedom assured, there can be no 
limit to the progress we can make. ‘he new world that lies 
before us has no boundaries. It has no lost horizons. Its 
limits are as broad as the spirit and the imagination of man. 

I have an abiding faith in the future of this nation—a 
faith grounded in the invincible character of the American 
people. It has never failed to triumph in our hours of na 
tional adversity and peril; and, as it has in the past, it will 
again restore to our land the serenity of hope without fear. 
‘To such end, | am happy indeed to be among so distinguished 
a company as this, charged in the service of our beloved coun- 
try with so primary a responsibility for the course of our 
destiny as a free, happy and prosperous people. 
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What of the Future? 


MEANING OF THE 


POPULAR MANDATE 


TO EISENHOWER 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG, Attorney 


Delivered at the Annual Banquet, Florida State Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville, Florida, November 18, 1952 


FTER his overwhelming defeat in 1936 Governor 
Landon addressed the Gridiron Club dinner in 
Washington and told a story which can well be ap- 

plies .o the results of the presidential election of this year. 
He said that he was reminded of the experience of a farmer 
who had just been visited by a Kansas cyclone. When it had 
passed by, the man pushed away some boards, covering and 
protecting him and his wife, sat up and looked around the 
unhappy scene. ‘The house was flat, the barn was flat, all the 
outbuildings and fences were distributed around the land- 
‘The farmer threw back his head and laughed loud 
and long. His wife lifted herself up from the rubbish and 
said, “You old fool, what are you laughing at?” He said, 
“The completeness of it!” 

One of the most gratifying results of the election this year 
is the completeness of the Eisenhower victory and the level- 
ing to the ground of all the sprawling, top-heavy structures 
of ‘T'rumanism, North and South, East and West. 

The great achievement of General Eisenhower has been 
his unification of the forces of conservative progress, in the 
course of which he has driven into a visible minority those 
left wing radicals who for many years have been trying to 
impose their particular brand of socialism, deceptively called 

“Welfare State’, on both parties and on the government 
of the United States. 

‘There should be no question as to the meaning of the 
oe Nixon ticket through- 
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A socializing government, collecting vast 
spending them so as to gain and hold the support of favored 
blocks of voters, iin to become a corrupt government. 
A socializing government, assuming the responsibility for 
improving the moralities of its own people, and the 
the world, squandering their wealth and their manpower in 
international reform, is certain to 
them in foreign wars. A socializing government, 
whose programs, like those of the 
mon source in the theories of Marxian socialism, 
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In a word, the root of all the ‘is-government 
which the American people revolted this year is found in the 
political, economic theories of the so-called Welfare State in 
which the ‘Truman faction of the Democratic party took so 
much mistaken pride as the best vote-catching device discov 
ered since the invention of sticky flypaper. 

In the nomination of General Eisenhower the Republican 
party chose as its leader a long-convinced and vigorous op- 


ponent of Welfare Statism. Of course, the radical fringe of 
the Republican party espoused Eisenhower’s nomination for 
the simple reason that that was the only way they could 
prevent the nomination of Senator ‘Taft. This radical minor- 
ity contended that General Eisenhower was more of an in- 
ternationalist than Senator ‘aft, and, although they should 
have known better, and probably did know better, that he 
was more inclined to favor Welfare State legislation. They 
evidently thought that, after establishing themselves as his 
champions, he would feel obligated to follow their lead, par- 
ticularly in domestic issues, and thus present again a “me- 
too’ Republican opposition to the Trumanized Democratic 
party. There is little doubt that if this radical fringe had 
succeeded in capturing their candidate they we'd have de- 
stroyed him. First, they would have alienated millions of 
Republicans who were unswerving supporters of Senator 
‘laft and were bitter opponents of Welfare Statism. Second, 
they would have forced General Eisenhower either to recant 
or to ignore his own frequently expressed convictions. 

Listen, for example, to a few sentences from an outstand- 
ing address made by General Eisenhower in 1949. He de- 
fined “three fundamental principles of American life’ as 
follows: 


“First, that individual freedom is our most precious 
possession. It is to be guarded as the chief heritage of our 
people, the well-spring of our spiritual and material great- 
ness, and the central target of all enemies—internal and 
external—who seck to weaken or destroy the American 
Republic. 

“Second, that all freedoms—personal, 
social, political—freedom to buy, to work, to hire, 
gain, to save, to vote, to worship, to gather in a convention 
or join in mutual association, all these freedoms are a 
single bundle. Each is an indispensable part of a single 
whole. Destruction of any inevitably leads to the destruc- 
tion of all. 

“Third, that freedom to compete vigorously among our- 
selves accompanied by a readiness to cooperate whole- 
heartedly for the performance of community and national 
functions, together make our system the most productive 
on earth.”’* 
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E-veryone understood that, in order to win the election and 
to make the Republican party a fitting instrument to carry 
out the will of the American people, General Eisenhower 
must succeed in doing what was called “unifying the party” 
He must bring to the common support of his middle-of-the- 
road philosophy millions of voters who would not tolerate an 
extremist leadership, voters who would be repelled either by 
a socializing leadership taking us up toward Utopia, or by 
a reactionary leadership taking us back to “the good old 
days” of the nineteenth century. 


* Vital Speeches, Vol. 15, No. 23, Page 709. 
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The radical fringe did their best to persuade General 
Eisenhower, not only to repudiate a few violent and reckless 
partisans who were nevertheless supported by large numbers 
of high-minded, respectable citizens, but even to affront the 
huge following of Senator ‘Taft. “The General may have 
started the campaign as a political novice, but he did not 
enter it as a simpleton. On the contrary, he had proved in 
most dificult international fields his keen judgment of the 
merits of men and issues and an amazing ability to bring 
men into a common effort to accomplish a common aim, re- 
gardless of diverse interests and prejudices. The radical 
fringe was disillusioned, not of Eisenhower, but of their fool- 
ish hope that their little tail would be able to wag the big 
party dog. Some of them sulked, but only one conspicuous 
maverick exhibited the poor judgment, disguised as a devo- 
tion to principle, to leave his party and join in the support 
of the Democratic candidate, the candidate of the party 
wherein the radical tail had been able and was expected to 
continue to wag the entire dog. 

The results of the election have happily demonstrated that 
the socializing radicals of the Democratic party do not con- 
stitute even a majority of that party. No one can doubt that 
millions of votes in the South, which were still cast for the 
Democratic ticket, were cast by men and women who do not 
believe in the Welfare brand of socialism. No one can doubt 
that millions of Democrats in the South and North who 
voted for General Eisenhower have come finally to see that 
their socializing leaders were guiding them down the dark 
road to more and more political tyranny, class warfare, cor- 
ruption, inflation and international waste of resources, the 
energies, and even the life blood of the American people. 
The Democratic orators shouted, “You never had it so good 
before,” and “Don’t let them take it away.” And they 
shouted in vain, because the people knew that they had never 
had it so bad before and they had never had so much taken 
away in taxes that were squandered and in individual liber- 
ties that were denied. 

This election was one of the most crucial in the history 
of the United States. A political trend can be reversed if the 
people have not been carried so far into a new order of things 
that any return to a former and better order has become im 
practical without catastrophe. An automobile may be driven 
at too high speed on a winding road and still be brought 
under control by wise use of the brakes. But there will come 
a time when the speed is too great, the curves too sharp, and 
the road too slippery to permit of slowing down enough to 
hold the road, and when the sudden braking which is neces- 
sary will itself bring on disaster. 

Everyone knows that increasing inflation in time becomes 
incurable. That is why those who have deliberately pro 
duced inflation in recent years have demanded so angrily 
authority to fix and control prices—a desperate and foolish 
effort to use the brakes while still pressing down on the 
accelerator. 

In like manner, private enterprise may become so entangled 
with government regulations, individual freedom may be so 
restricted by paternalistic controls, and the taxes may become 
so oppressive that the life-giving forces of private initiative, 
voluntary cooperation and private property will be so weak- 
ened that the industries of the nation must be continually 
stimulated and supported by government aid and regulation 
and the investment of public revenues. 

All that we need to do is to look at Great Britain and 
see the terrifying difficulties which confront any British gov- 
ernment in an effort to get rid of the curse of socialism and 
to re-vitalize the private enterprise system under which Great 
Britain became the most prosperous and powerful nation in 
the world. Great Britain was able to carry the brunt of two 


world wars, with the very important and indispensable as- 
sistance of the United States, which has produced the out- 
standing example in history of a free people attaining 
unprecedented industrial power and prosperity under a con- 
stitution which, until very recently, prevented any socializa- 
tion of the private enterprises or the government of the 
United States. 

This election was one of crucial importance because it 
was becoming clearer every day that if the socialization of 
the industries and the government of our country continued 
much longer at the increasing pace of recent years, we would 
be carried to the point of no return. If our farm population 
became permanently dependent on political subsidies and suc- 
cumbed to the lure of having the private incomes of all 
farmers guaranteed by the government, if public ownership 
and control of public utilities and other essential industries 
were further advanced, if political regulation and oppressive 
taxation of all large private enterprises continued, if private 
management became more and more subject to domination 
by politically powerful labor organizations, if the public debt 
were steadily increased, with deficits, taxes and inflation ever 
rising, there must come a time in the near future when there 
would be no way to relieve our enfeebled, dependent citizen- 
ship from a multitude of economic ills except by the further 
exercise of tighter and tighter controls of our individual 
lives and fortunes by the government. With the threat of 
more and bigger wars constantly hanging over us, the mili- 
tarization of our lives would be inevitable; and, in a final 
day of reckoning, teetering on the verge of war or plunging 
over the edge, we would be compelled, as we were prac 
tically compelled in the Second World War, to accept the 
complete subordination of all private ambitions and all pri 
vate enterprise to the demands of one centralized, all-power- 
ful government. 

When one looks into the future, there is still the heavy 
question presented: Have we already gone so far in the 
nullification of our constitutional form of government, are 
we so deeply involved in domestic problems, international 
alliances and international wars, that we cannot, with the 
best will, restore the independence of the American citizen, 
his freedom from political tyranny and the independence of 
the United States and its release from the necessity of sav- 
ing all the rest of the world in order to save itself? 

My own answer is that we have not yet gone to the point 
of no return, that we can still re-establish our nation as the 
master of its own fate and re-establish the individual citizen 
as the master of his own fate and the captain of his own 
soul. But if we can do this it will be because of two things. 
First, because a large majority of the American people have 
come to see the light and are ready to follow a leadership 
towards the light. Second, because they have again had the 
good fortune in an hour of profound trial to find and to 
choose a leader in whom they can place their trust and who 
places his trust in them. 

But, do not think that the socializing minorities in the 
Democratic and Republican parties have acknowledged de- 
feat just because they lost this battle. 

‘They still dominate the principal sources of what is called 
“public opinion’’—in newspapers, magazines, books, govern 
ment publications, radio and schools. They still proclaim 
incessantly that only socializers are “liberals” and all anti 
socialists are selfish reactionaries; that only socializers are 
humanitarians and all anti-socialists are greedy exploiters. 
‘They will continue to deluge the American people with so- 
cialist propaganda, as they have been doing for years—in 
news reports, editorials, cartoons and columns of gossip and 
admonition, in magazine stories of slanted facts and fiction, 
in popular books, plays and radio commentaries, in tons of 
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pamphlets and news releases poured out of Washington, in 
thousands of daily lectures in schools and colleges. 
Everyone in my audience has been deluged with such prop- 
aganda for years. How often have any of you ever read an 
article or a book, or seen a play, or heard a lecture, which 
glorified individualism? It has been made shameful to con- 
fess that one shameful to denounce any 
political fraud or tyranny that the socializers call humani- 


an individualist 
tarian or liberal. 

Last March a book was published which was edited by 
Prof. Sheldon Glueck of Harvard Law School and was co- 
authored by Bernard Baruch, Vannevar Bush, Harry F. 
Byrd, Donald K. David, Dwight D. Eisenhower, John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Herbert Hoover, Raymond Moley, Edwin G. 
Nourse, Roscoe Pound, Walter -. Spahr and myself. Would 
you be surprised to hear that this book, entitled “The Wel- 
fare State and the National Welfare’, expressed the funda 
mental and antagonism of all the authors to the 
deceptive socialism and essential evil of the Welfare State? 
May | poiit out that, excluding myself, these men are top 
notch authorities in the fields of economics, political science, 
law and public service. May I also point out that the press 
of the nation pays far less attention to the mature opinions 
of such men than the keyhole gossip and prejudices of mental 
featherweights. It is this private censorship of truth and 
suppression of the wisdom of experience that have permitted 
of counterteit liberals to establish themselves as 


devout 


a minority 
the Voice of America. 

What is their explanation today of the choice of a vast 
majority of the American people of a genuine liberal for 
President——of their choice of a leader who has been out- 
spoken in his opposition to the philosophy and the programs 
of the Welfare-Statists? They present their usual glib mis- 
representation of the facts. ‘They assure us that it was the 
“personal popularity’ of General Eisenhower that produced 
the tremendous vote for him. 

Let me ask: With whom was General Eisenhower popu- 
lar? Not with the labor bosses, who mislead their followers 
through costly strikes into phantom wage increases, not with 
the Welfarists who insist that robbing Peter to pay Paul is 
economic justice, not with the internationalists, who agree 
that we can best serve ourselves by exhausting our resources 
in the service of other nations, not with the “intellectuals” 


by whom Communism is deodorized and refined into “hu- 
manitarianism”’. Ike was not popular with these self-satisfied 
creators of public prejudice. He was popular with masses 
of people, not because he had a friendly smile, nor because 
he was a victorious general. Military victors are not always 
popular leaders. 

General Eisenhower was popular because of what he rep- 
resented—because he represented qualities of leadership for 
which the people had been hungering—sincerity, common 
sense, incorruptibility, devotion to American ideals and, 
above all, a deep faith in the determination of the ordinary 
man to be a free, self-supporting, self-respecting citizen of a 
government under his own orders, not the subject of a gov- 
ernment which can order him around. 

General Eisenhower was popular with a host of men who, 
above any narrow partisanship, had striven to be faithful 
public servants—with former President Hoover, Senator 
‘Taft and Senator Byrd, for high examples. He was popular 
with outstanding leaders in both parties, even with men who 
had been called “assistant president” in the administrations 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, men such as Governor 
Byrnes, Raymond Moley—and myself. This was not because 
of his smile or his military triumphs. It was because of what 
he represented and represented so well. It is because of my 
intimate knowledge of the real bases for the popularity of 
General Eisenhower that I resent so deeply the face-saving 
deceits of the socializers who all pretend today that the huge 
vote of the American people repudiating these false prophets 
was only a tribute to the personal popularity of General 
Kisenhower. 

Let us wait until the new President really begins to lead 
us away from socialism. Then we shall hear the anguished 
cries of the phony liberals that they are “disillusioned”— 
even as Senator Morse was “disillusioned”. Then will come 
the revelation of the meaning of the popular mandate to 
Eisenhower. Will he be supported by the Congress and the 
people in his work to restote and strengthen constitutional 
government in the United States? It is my profound con- 
viction that in this great endeavor his hands will be upheld 
in the East, the West, the North and the South. Then we 
shall be assured once more that, when American soldiers 
have been fighting on a foreign shore, “it was their own land 
of freedom they were fighting for’. 


The Election Results and the Business Outlook 


ARE THEY BULLISH OR BEARISH? 
By ELLIOTT V. BELL, Editor and Publisher of Business WEEK 
Delivered at the dinner meeting of The Economic Club of New York, New York, N. Y., November 18, 1952 


ROADLY speaking, 1 have observed there are two 

basic methods of economic forecasting. One method 

is to gather carefully all the available statistical data 

on current business conditions and trends, analyze them and 

draw the indicated conclusions, if any. The other method is 

to get a feeling in your bones that you are either bullish or 

bearish and then go out and get some statistical data to sup- 
port your position. 

For this evening’s effort I am using both methods. Like 

a good many people, | have had a feeling in my bones for a 

long time that this boom cannot go on this way. ‘Therefore 

I am bearish. But when I look at the data I find that it is 

going on and gives every evidence of continuing to go on for 

quite a bit longer. Therefore 1 am bullish. The fact is, 

there is still a tremendous head of steam in the economic 


boiler. Measured by all the ordinary indices, we are at, or 
close to, the highest peacetime levels we have ever attained, 
and the immediate trend is still up. 
Putting aside for the moment all political considerations, 
here is the picture: 
Industrial production is the highest since the war and 
rising. 
Farm crops are large and farm income will be good. 
Employment is at a record high; unemployment lower 
than since the war days. 
Total personal income has just climbed to a new 
record above 267 billion dollars. 
Consumer spending is on the increase and retail sales 
are rising. Figures on construction work are about the 
largest on record. 
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Government spending for defense, after a temporary 
dip, is slowly rising and scheduled to continue to in- 
crease for another six or eight months. 

Business outlays for new plants and equipment are 
also at record levels; and a preliminary survey just com 
pleted by the Economics Department of McGraw-Hill 
indicates that present plans by American business call 
for capital investment in 1953 almost as high as in the 
past few record-breaking years. ‘This survey shows an 
8 per cent drop in the capital expansion plans of manu- 
facturing industries which may be largely offset by in- 
creased spending planned by the utilities and other 
businesses. 


One could continue almost indefinitely calling the roll of 
business indicators. The overwhelming preponderance -of 
them is high and pointing higher. 

Whatever may be our fears for the more distant future, 
there is nothing in the situation that indicates an immediate 
economic recession. On the contrary, there is much that sug- 
gests the current boom may be getting a new lease on life. 

We have become accustomed in recent years to discount 
the old-fashioned factor of business sentiment. Business sen- 
timent has been cautious, even pessimistic, all through these 
boom years. It has been, on the whole, a very sober boom 
with singularly little speculation. But it may easily be time 
for a change here too. 

The up-surge in business sentiment inspired by General 
Eisenhower's tremendous victory could give a speculative 
fillip to the boom that has hitherto been lacking. In that 
event we would have to be on our guard. A rip-roaring 
stock market might be the final sign that the boom is nearing 
its end. 

It is already the longest and biggest boom in history. There 
has been no important business recession since the 1937-38 
clump. In the intervening fourteen years the level of produc- 
tion has increased two and a half times. ‘The gross national 
product measured in dollars has quadrupled. ‘Total debt, 
public and private, has trebled. “The money supply has also 
trebled and the general level of prices has more than doubled. 

In the past four years American industry has invested $94 
billion in new plant and equipment. Nearly half the manu- 
facturing facilities of this country are less than six years old. 

In the past seven years, more than seven million new 
houses have been started and thirty million new cars have 
been built and sold. 

These are some of the dimensions of the Great American 
Boom which began when we started to arm ourselves for 
World War II and has been kept going by Korea and the 
defense program. 

The great question, of course, is how much longer can it 
go on? No one can answer that question. But this is certain: 
whether the present boom lasts another six months, a year or 
two years more, the new Republican administration will 
probably have to deal with a major business setback before 
its lease on the White House expires. 

For some time there have been increasing signs that we 
have reached an advanced stage in the business cycle. Con- 
sider these signs and portents: 

1. Production, income and employment are all at his- 
toric peaks after a prolonged spectacular rise. 
Money rates have been tightening for some time. 
Profit margins have been narrowing for over a year. 
Inventories are high and not likely to be increased. 
Houses are being built faster than young people are 
getting married. 


The peak of armament spending is probably not tar 

ahead. 

The great capital expansion program of American 

business has reached its zenith. 

New autos, like new homes, no longer sell themselves. 

Increasing economic difficulties are showing up abroad 

and the demand for United States exports has 

dropped. 

For the first time since 1929, we have a great boom in 

industry with world-wide weakness in commodity 
prices. 

What it boils down to is this: There is enough steam in 
the boiler to carry the current economic boom well into next 
year it not farther. The stimulus of a new administration 
more friendly to business may easily carry us to new heights 
of business activity. But the signs of an impending setback 
are already visible. The new administration will certainly 
have to deal with the problems of business recession, and it 
may face those problems before the coming year is over. 
Much will depend, obviously, upon the kind of economic 
policies the new administration pursues. Much will depend 
also upon the actions and policies of American business in the 
months ahead. 

Accordingly it seems in order to examine what we know 
about the economic viewpoints of President-elect Eisenhower. 
Now let me say at once I have absolutely no inside knowledge 
on this subject. I know only what can be obtained by a study 
of what the General has actually said and written, amplified 
here and there by the opinion of some of those who have been 
associated with him. 

In his speeches General Eisenhower denounced the current 
level of Federal outlays as “crazy spending.” ‘The idea of a 
deficit filled him with indignation and when he talked of in- 
flation, as he did almost everywhere, it was as something 
dangerous and even immoral that must be stamped out. 

‘Time and again, he spoke of his determination to restore 
“frugality, thrift, and efficiency” to our national government. 
“Everybody in this crusade,” he said in Oklahoma City, “is 
committed to stabilize money. .. .”’ 

The Treasury and Federal Reserve, he said, should work 
together, and by inference, at least, he seemed to support the 
Reserve System’s efforts to combat inflation by quantitative 
credit controls. ‘Taxes, he said, have just about reached their 
limit. 

As for the budget, the statement issued by Senator ‘laft 
after his Morningside meeting with General Eisenhower 
called for a $20-billion reduction in the next two years. 
This proposal, interestingly enough, has just been echoed by 
Senator Byrd. In his Peoria speech, October 2, General Eis 
enhower modified this position. “My goal,” he said, “as 
suming that the Cold War gets no worse, is to cut Federal 
spending to something like $60 billion within four years.” 
‘This would be a reduction of about 25 per cent from present 
levels. 

All through the scores of speeches, prepared and off-the 
cuff, made by General Eisenhower in this campaign, runs a 
strong trend of conservatism in fiscal and monetary matters. 
By instinct and background he is a man who really believes 
the old copybook maxims: a penny saved is a penny earned; 
waste not want not; honesty is the best policy. ‘The Amer- 
ican people seem to have taken to these recently unfamiliar 
dogmas with enthusiasm. 

Among businessmen this emphasis on conservatives fiscal 
and monetary policies has made a strong impression. But 
General Eisenhower has made it plain he has no intention of 
turning back the clock. 
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Speaking to the farmers General Eisenhower, in his own 
words, “I.xpanded upon the Republican platform.” He not 
only endorsed the existing law calling for farm price sup 
ports at 90 per cent of parity, but went further. On at least 
two occasions he pledged the farmer not 90 per cent, but 100 
per cent Of parity. 

Speaking in Los Angeles, the General pledged himself to 
“improve and extend” the Social Security Program. Millions 
not now covered, he said, will be covered. Not only secur- 
ity for old age, unemployment insurance, care for dependent 
children and widows, but also better housing, the General 
said, are “moral obligations.” He promised to “explore Fed- 
eral loans or other aid to local health plans,” and called fo: 
a program of Federal aid to states in building schools. 

Out West and in ‘Tennessee General Eisenhower gave his 
support to multiple-purpose dams like “—ITVA and Grand 
Coulee. He prom ed that would Zo 
forward with the Federal Government playing its full part 


reclamation work 


but not hogg ng the whole show. 

All through New England in the closing days of the cam- 
paign he pledged that the full resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be used to fight another depression and to 
He said this in Fall River, in 


maintain high employment. 
towns that still remember vividly 


Lawrence, and in Lowell 
the great depression of 20 years ago. 

Speaking in Harlem during the last stages of the campaign, 
he said: “Never again shall we allow a depression in the 
United States.”” Then he went on to say: “So I pledge you 
this. If the finest brains, the finest hearts, that we can mo- 
bilize in Washington can foresee the signs of any recession 
and depression, that would put honest, hard-working men 
and women out of work, the full power of private industry, 
of State government, of the Federal Government will be 
mobilized to see that that does not happen. I cannot pledge 
you more than that.” 

In short, the new administration is pledged to thrift, fru 
gality, economy, efliciency. ‘The “crazy spending of the Na 
tional Government must be cut down,” “the deficits must be 
eliminated,” inflation controlled and taxes reduced. At the 
same time the farm program is to be expanded, Social Se 
curity extended to millions not now covered, reclamation 
projects advanced and high-level employment and prosperity 
maintained. 

What does all this mean for the future of our economy ? 
It means, I think, that we have come to a halting place in the 
Age of Inflation, but that does not mean the new Republican 
administration has any intention of launching an era of de 
flation. 

‘The people of this country expect the new administration 
to put our financial house in order; to restore economy and 
efficiency in government; to reduce expenses and ultimately 
to reduce taxes. 

At the same time, it is perfectly clear that neither the in 
coming administration nor the overwhelming majority of 
people of the country have any intention of carrying govern- 
ment economies to a point that would jeopardize the social 
advances of recent years or risk the danger of precipitating 
a depression. 

Perhaps the key word should be stability. More than any- 
thing else businessmen would like to be able to count on 
some reasonable degree of stability in government policies 
that affect their businesses. For twenty years we have had a 
regime which has kept the economic life of the country in a 
state of turmoil. All through this period businessmen have 
felt that their government was unsympathetic to them. ‘They 
have had to contend with a bewildering outpouring of Gov- 
ernment rules, regulations and regulators. Exasperating and 
often unworkable controls have been a constant hindrance. 


In the field of industrial relations the weight of Govern- 
ment favoritism has been thrown on the side of labor, and 
tor every economic problem of the period there has been one 
sovereign remedy—inflation. 

Now the business community looks for a change. It ex- 
pects that after January 20 the Federal Government is go- 
ing to be run more cheaply and more efficiently. It expects 
that Government will be more friendly to business, or at least 
less inclined to side with labor. It looks for unnecessary and 
burdensome controls to be killed or allowed to expire. It 
hopes for early efforts to ease the weight of taxation. 

In some cases, businessmen probably have their hopes of 
tax relief too high. The excess profits tax is almost univer- 
sally expected to expire on June 30 next. ‘lax relief for in- 
dividuals may have to wait on progress in reducing Govern- 
ment expenses. Some businessmen would hold back major 
tax cuts until the economy showed signs of needing a stimu- 
lant, but it is evident that there is a strong belief that the 
long road toward heavier and heavier tax burdens has finally 
reached a turning. ‘There is light at the end of the tunnel. 

‘There is strong expectation among businessmen that the 
prolonged fall in the value of the dollar will be halted. 
Money is going to be worth saving again. With this expec- 
tation goes a feeling of greater confidence about investments 
and capital expansion plans. 

In labor relations the business world expects that bargain- 
ing will be less one-sided but there is, as far as I can discover, 
remarkably little disposition to take a vengeful attitude or to 
expect that the next administration will or should favor man- 
agement over labor. Wages and working conditions will be 
governed more by economic factors and less by political 
tactors. 

Most businessmen think a recession is due in 1953 or 1954 
but they do not expect it to be either deep or disastrous. 
Over the longer period they expect improving business and 
a resumption at long last of the normal long-term growth of 
America. 

Throughout these past twenty years there has been no real 
growth in productivity or in living standards in this country 
except under the stimulus of war and rearmament. ‘The his- 
toric trend of our country has shown over a great many years 
a growth of real output per person in the order of 1.8 per 
cent per year, but all during the long decade of the 30’s we 
made no progress. It was not until 1942 under the artificial 
stimulus of war that real output per person climbed back up 
to the long-term trend line. With the ending of that war, 
growth again ceased and was not resumed until the outbreak 
of the conflict in Korea. 

It is a tragic fact that throughout the whole history of this 
era, the blight of mass unemployment was never cured except 
by war. The problem of how to achieve and maintain pros- 
perity without war remains as one of the great unsolved 
problems that the new administration will inherit. In place 
of the artificial stimulus of inflation, business counts on the 
old-fashioned stimulus of confidence. 

Yet with all this rising optimism, there is a healthy note 
of caution. ‘The next administration, it is widely recognized, 
faces problems as massive and stubborn as ever beset any 
Government in history. There is the enormous task of put- 
ting the Government’s own house in order, raising the morale 
and efficiency of Government personnel, bringing the run- 
away budget under control, reorganizing our sprawling bu- 
reaucracy and recruiting the able and patriotic men and wo- 
men who will be needed to man key posts in a revitalized 
Federal Government. 

There is the problem of the stalemate in Korea, which 
must somehow be dealt with. Our people are thoroughly fed 
up with this unpopular war. If General Eisenhower can find 
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a way to conclude it, his prestige will be enormous. His 
forthcoming trip to Korea may consequently have a decisive 
bearing upon the whole future of his administration. 

Then there is the crisis in our relations with our allies. 
We are committed to continued military aid but the system 
of economic aid carried over from the Marshall Plan cannot 
go on. It is no longer satisfactory either to us or to those we 
aid. At the same time economic conditions in Western Eu- 
rope are worsening and there is no sign that Western 
Europe has reached a point where it can carry the present 
burden of rearmament and stand on its own feet eco- 
nomically. 

It will be necessary to take a hard look at our own tarifi 
policies, something peculiarly disagreeable to a Republican 
administration, and it will be necessary to re-examine the 
whole structure of international trade and currency. ‘Trade, 
not aid, is wiiat our allies insist is needed. Perhaps a new 
world economic conference may be in order. We have been 
dealing with the problems of Western Europe on an emer- 
gency basis. We must face the fact that these problems are 
not temporary. They are chronic. ‘They do not represent 
mere war damage. They reflect the dislocations of a world 
that has been undergoing rapid and fundamental changes. 
The very urgency and decisiveness of these problems will be 
a limiting factor upon the new regime. In its budget-making 
it will have to take account of the troubled state of the world. 

Finally, there is this great problem of maintaining a sound, 
but prosperous, economy. The outgoing regime has had but 
one remedy. To spend more money, to depreciate the cur- 
rency. ‘The new administration will have to find something 
better. 

After twenty years in the wilderness, the Republican Party 
knows that it faces a great danger. That danger lies in the 
possibility that its first return to power may be marked by 
depression and unemployment. Such an event must be pre- 
vented if our two-party system is to survive. The business 
community has an equally heavy stake in seeing to it that de- 
pression is avoided. 

The leaders of American enterprise, particularly those 
who manage and direct large corporations, must see to it in 
the months ahead that the policies they pursue are wise and 


constructive, not merely from the standpoints of their own 
companies but from the standpoint of the whole country. 

I have entire confidence that the new administration can 
and will successfully meet this threat of business recession. It 
will do so, not just by spending more government money. 
Rather, as General Eisenhower has said, it will mobilize the 
tull power of private industry and the various state govern- 
ments to work with the Federal Government. Business, 
labor, and agriculture all have a vital part to play in such an 
ettort. 

Perhaps the first essential is to make sure that the existing 
boom does not run away into a final splurge of speculative 
excesses stimulated by the new up-surge of confidence. 

What is needed on the part of both business and Govern 
ment is the kind of policies that will tend to reduce the risks 
of both inflation and collapse. 1 see no reason why we should 
not have such policies. 

We may expect that the first emphasis of the incoming 
regime will be on reducing Government expenses. ‘here will 
be vigorous efforts to save money by eliminating unnecessary 
or wasteful expenditures. In addition, General Eisenhower 
has indicated that he expects to make substantial economies 
in the $60-billion National Security Program. 

The effect of all this is, of course, anti-inflationary, and 
might be expected to have some moderating effects on the 
boom. 

Assuming some real progress in economy, the administra- 
tion is next clearly pledged to tax reductions. ‘These, com- 
ing after the budgetary economies have been made effective, 
might very well give a lift to the economy at a time when it 
may be needed. 

‘The indications are, therefore, that the new regime will 
begin with emphasis upon conservative measures of budget 
balancing, but that it will keep a sharp eye on the economic 
weather and be prepared to modify its course if and when 
the storm signals start flying on the economic front. 

Meanwhile, the whole country can look forward to the 
stimulus that comes from a major change in the political 
climate, ushered in by an administration elected by an over 
whelming vote of all kinds of people in all parts of the 
country. 


The Preparation of Citizens for Their 
Political Duties 


THE “HUMANITIES” ARE AN ESSENTIAL FACTOR 
By JUDGE LEARNED HAND, U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
Delivered at the evening session of the 86th Convocation of The University of the State of New York, Chancellors Hall, 
State Education Building, Albany, N. Y., October 24, 1952 


HANCELLOR MYERS, Regents of the University, 
ladies and gentlemen: The honor which the Uni- 
versity of the State confers upon me today is doubly 

grateful: it is one that all would crave, and in my own case 
it has an especial personal value; for I was born in a house 
only a few rods from the building in which we now are, and 
I lived there for over thirty years. I can remember how, as 
a little boy, in the early morning I used to hear all the 
chisels begin together to chip the stones that were to be used 
in building the Capitol and how it seemed to me that that 
sound and the construction of that building were part of the 
permanent order of things and would always go on. Now, 
will you forgive me, if towards the close of a long life I 


lapse into a sentimental mood, as I reflect that an old man 
has been called back to the same spot where he took his 
first breath to be told that he has deserved well of this state 
during the intervening years. My father was born in New 
York, my grandfather lived in it all his professional life; 
they were loyal citizens of their state, and I like to fancy 
that their shades would join in my satisfaction at this evi- 
dence of your approval. 

The theme today is education, as to which you, the 
Regents of the University, have an overarching superin- 
tendence. What I have to say will be directed towards one 
aspect of your responsibility: the preparation of citizens for 
their political duties. I shall argue that the “humanities,” 
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instead of being regarded only as a solace, a refuge, and an 
enrichment of the individual—as indeed they are—are also 
an essential factor in training him to perform his duties in 
a democratic society, as important even as acquaintance with 
the persons and the current events on which he is called 
upon to pass. ‘The gifted men who contrived that great com- 
promise, the Constitution of the United States, and secured 
a society which might very probably have 
a referendum, were well aware of the 
dangers which totalitarian government, as 
well when power was lodged in the people at large, as when 
it rested in One man, or in an aristocracy. Indeed, some of 
the ablest of them, Hamilton for example, did not believe 
that any society could endure in which the voters had un- 
controlled authority, even though the suffrage was as limited 
as it then was; and the experience of France in the next ten 
years seemed to them a demonstration that they had been 
right. ‘(he compunctions that all felt, including the people 
at large, were the reason why so many of the states made 
the first ten amendments practically a condition upon rati 
fication, and they were all at once added, as you know. It is 
not important here whether it was from the outset inevitable 
that the word of the Supreme Court should be final as to 
what the Amendments meant; but it is important that they, 
and in particular the First and Fifth, contained hallowed 
phrases which thoughtful people at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century usually believed to embody mandates that either 
were of divine origin, or could be deduced from the inherent 
nature of Man in Society. Against these mandates no statute 
should prevail, and the Amendments, so far as they embodied 
them, were, strictly speaking, redundant. Moreover, it would 
not be true to say that this belief is not still widely held; 
indeed, one of the striking political agitations of the present 
is the recrudescence of the notion of “Natural Law’’ after 
its general repudiation by English-speaking lawyers in the 
Nineteenth Century. We are even assured that those who 
do not share it are “materialists’” and amoral upholders 
of the doctrine that Might makes Right. 

Most parts of the Constitution are specific enough to be 
treated like other legal commands; when we have to decide 
their meaning, we can proceed just as in the case of a dispute 


its ratification by 
repudiated it upon 
surrounded a 


over the meaning of a statute; we look to their history and 
their setting with confidence that these will disclose their 
purpose. And that also applies to a large part of the Amend- 
ments themselves. For instance, no general cultural back- 
ground is needed to reach a right opinion as to whether a 
statute has infringed the provision that the accused must be 
tried in the district where the crime was committed, or 
that he must be “confronted” by “the witnesses against 
him.” But the situation is quite different when we are deal- 
ing with the broad clauses on which the conduct of a free 
society must in the end depend. What is “freedom of speech 
and of the press’; what is the “establishment of religion and 
the free exercise thereof’; what are “unreasonable searches,” 
“due law,”’ and “equal protection of the law”: 
all these are left wholly undefined and cannot be effectively 
determined without some acquaintance with what men in 
the past have thought and felt to be their most precious in- 
terests. Indeed, these fundamental canons are not jural con- 
cepts at all, in the ordinary sense; and in application they 
turn out to be no more than admonitions of moderation, as 
appears from the varying and contradictory interpretations 
that the judges themselves find it necessary to put upon 
them. Nor can we leave to courts the responsibility of con- 
struing and so of enforcing them, for the powers of courts 
are too limited to reach the more controversial questions that 
For, as you know, courts will not inter- 


process of 


arise under them. 


vene,—or at least they constantly avow that they should 
not—unless the action challenged infringes the Constitution 
beyond any fair dispute. While there are any plausible argu- 
ments in support of a measure, they must abstain; and so it 
results that in much the larger part of such controversies it 
is the voters, speaking through their delegates, who have the 
final word and the final responsibility; and that in the end 
it is they and they alone, who can and will preserve our 
liberties, if preserved they are to be. For their guidance 
there are no vade mecums, no handbooks, no manuals; they 
must depend upon such enlightenment as they can muster 
from within, and upon their conscience, so far as they have 
one. That enlightenment and that conscience they may in- 
deed find in divine revelation; but when they do, they tap 
sources that I am not qualified to discuss; not any better 
qualified than I am to discuss what doctrines are inherent in 
the nature of Man in Society. I know of none of either 
sort, nor can I find direction from those who profess to 
know. It is because I am shorn of such resort that, to me 
at any rate, there appears to be no escape in each situation 
from balancing the conflicting interests at stake with as de- 
tached a temper as we can achieve. 

A constitution, a statute, a regulation, a rule—in short, 
a “law” of any kind—is at once a prophecy and a choice. It 
is a prophecy, because it attempts to forecast what will be its 
effects: whom it will benefit and in what ways; on whom 
its impact will prove a burden; how much friction and dis- 
content will arise from the adjustments that conformity to it 
will require; how completely it can be enforced; what en- 
forcement will cost! how far it will interfere with other 
projects or existing activities; and in general, the whole 
manifold of its indirect consequences. A _ thorough-going 
and dependable knowledge of these is obviously impossible. 
For example, although we can anticipate with some degree 
of assurance who will pay a steeply graded income tax and 
in what amounts, there is no way to tell what its indirect 
effects will be: what activities of the taxpayers in the higher 
brackets it will depress; if they do not work so hard, in 
what way they will occupy their newly acquired leisure; 
how arv new activities they may substitute will affect others 
whether this will be offset by a loss of the mellowed maturity 
and the wisdom of those who withdraw. Such prophecies 
infest law of every sort, the move deeply as it is far reach- 
ing; and it is an illusion to suppose that there are formulas 
or statistics that will help in making them. They can rest 
upon no more than enlightened guesses; but these are likely 
to be successful as they are made by those whose horizons 
have been widened, and whose outlook has been clarified, by 
knowledge of what men have striven to do, and how far 
their hopes and fears have been realized. There is no sub- 
stitute for an open mind, enriched by reading and the arts. 

So much for what I have called the element of prophecy; 
refractory as it is, at least it depends only upon facts, how- 
ever inaccessible. There remains the much more difficult 
element of choice. In such inquiries, as I have said, I see 
no escape from a calculus of, and balance between, the 
group interests—that is, the desires and values—whose con- 
flict the measure under consideration is an attempt to adjust. 
But desires and values are not quantitatively measurable, 
for they seldom have any common constituents, and without 
these they cannot be objectively compared. On the other 
hand, an individual has the necessary means in his own case, 
for, although his personal desires and values are absolute, 
irreducible and undeducible, and have just that authority 
which he feels them to have, he has as authoritative a com- 
petence to compare them and to prefer one to another, as 
he has to appraise them separately. Thus, although such 
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preferences are themselves as final as the desires and values, 
it would be easy to choose between the desires and values ot 
conflicting social groups, if we could safely impute to them 
our own preferences. But by what right can we do so; and, 
if we cannot, what other means of vicarious choice have we? 
I submit that we have none except in so far as we can 
imaginatively project ourselves into the position of the groups 
between which we must choose. Surely I need not dilate 
upon how hard it is to do that. Even in our own affairs 
how often have we tried to anticipate how we shall feel on 
a future occasion, only to be surprised by the unexpected 
difference when it comes to pass. And if it is hard to fore- 
shadow our own feelings, how much harder is it to do so 
for others? It is not enough to be personally detached, 
although that is of course a condition; we must also acquire 
a capacity for an informed sympathy with and understanding 
of, the desires and the values of others; and that, I submit, 
only those have any chance of attaining whose experience is 
supplemented by some acquaintance, the wider the better, 
with what others have thought and felt in circumstances as 
near as possible to those of the groups in question. 

I dare hope that it may now begin to be clearer why | 
am arguing that an education which includes the ‘“humani 
ties’ is essential to political wisdom. By “humanities” | 
especially mean history; but close besides history and of 
almost, if not quite, equal importance are letters, poetry, 
philosophy, the plastic arts and music. Most of the issues 
that mankind sets out to settle, it never does settle. ‘They 
are not solved, because, as I have just tried to say, they are 
incapable of solution properly speaking, being concerned with 
incommensurables. At any rate, even if that be not always 
true, the opposing parties seldom do agree upon a solution; 
and the dispute fades into the past unsolved, though perhaps 
it may be renewed as history and fought over again. It 
disappears because it is replaced by some compromise that, 
although not wholly acceptable to either side, offers a tolerable 
substitute for victory; and he who would find the substitute 
needs an endowment as rich as possible in experience, an 
experience which makes the heart generous and provides his 
mind with an understanding of the hearts of others. ‘he 
great moderates of history were more often than not men 
of that sort, steeped, like Montaigne and Erasmus, in 
knowledge of the past. Let me quote from one of these, our 
own Franklin. After long, and at times bitter, controversy 
the final draft of the Constitution was accepted on Saturday, 
September 12, and was sent to be engrossed over the week 
end. Nevertheless, there was still doubt what might happen 
on Monday when the delegates were to sign. On Sunday 
Franklin wrote out a statement which Wilson read for him 
the next day. It is too long to quote in extenso, but I can 
not forebear a sentence or two, so appropriate is it to what 
I am trying to say. “I agree.to this constitution with all its 
faults, if they are such, because I think a general Govern- 
ment necessary for us and there is no form of Government 
but what may be a blessing to the people if well admin 
istered, and believe further that this is likely to be well 
administered for a course of years, and can only end in 
Despotism, as other forms have done before it, when the 
people shall have become so corrupted as to need despotic 
Government, being incapable of any other. I doubt too 
whether any other convention we can obtain may be able to 
make a better constitution. For when you assemble a num- 
ber of men to have the advantage of their joint wisdom, 
you inevitably assemble with those men all their prejudices, 
their passions, their errors of opinion, their local interests 
and their selfish views. From such an Assembly can a per- 
fect production be expected. . . . Thus, I consent, Sir, to this, 


constitution because I expect no better, and because | am not 
sure it is not the best.” 

Out of such a temper alone can come any political success 
which will not leave behind rancour and vindictiveness that 
is likely so deeply to infect its benefits as to make victory not 
worth while; and it is a temper best bred in those who have 
at least what I like to call a bowing acquaintance with the 
“humanities.” For these are fitted to adomish us how tenta- 
tive and provisional are our attainments, intellectual and 
moral; and how often the deepest convictions of one gen- 
eration are the rejects of the next. ‘That does not indeed 
deny the possibility that, as time goes on, we shall accu- 
mulate some body of valid conclusions; but it does mean that 
these we can achieve only by accumulation; that wisdom is 
to be gained only as we stand upon the shoulders of those who 
have gone betore. Just as in science we cannot advance 
except as we take over what we inherit, so in statecraft no 
generation can safely start at scratch. ‘he subject matter 
of science is recorded observation of the external world; 
the subject matter of the statecraft is the Soul of Man, and 
of that too there are records—the records | am talking about 
today. Ihe imagination can be purged and the judgment 
ripened only by an awareness of the slow, hesitant, wayward 
course of human life, its failures, its successes, but its in- 
domitable will to endure. 

I cannot but think that we of this generation are politi- 
cally in especial need of such education. Our nation is* em 
barked upon a venture, as yet unproved; we have set our 
hopes upon a community in which men shall be given un- 
checked control of their own lives. ‘That community is in 
peril; it is invaded from within, it is threatened from with 
out; it faces a test which it may fail to pass. The choice is 
ours whether, when we hear the pipes of Pan, we shall 
stampede like a frightened flock, forgetting all those pro- 
fessions on which we have claimed to rest our polity. God 
knows, there is risk in refusing to act till the facts are all 
in; but is there not greater risk in abandoning the condi 
tions of all rational inquiry? Risk for risk, for myself I had 
rather take my chance that some traitors will escape detec 
a spirit of general suspicion and 
distrust, and gossip in place of un 
dismayed and unintimidated inquiry. I that 
community is already in process of dissolution where each 


tion than spread abroad 


which accepts rumor 


believe that 


man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy, where 
non-contormity with the accepted creed, political as well as 
religious, is a mark of disaffection; where denunciation, with 
backing, takes the place of ey 
where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in 


out specification o1 dence ; 
the eventual supremacy of reason has. become so timid that 
we dare not enter our convictions in the open lists to win or 
Such which can eat out 
the cement that binds the stones together; they may 


lose. fears as these are a solvent 
in the 
end subject us to a despotism as evil as any that we dread; 
ind they can be allayed only in so far as we refuse to pro 
and another until we have 
tangible ground for misgiving. ‘The mutual confidence on 
which all else depends can be maintained only by an 
mind and a brave reliance upon free discussion. I do not say 
that these will suffice; who knows but we may be on a slope 
which leads down to aboriginal savagery. But of this I am 
sure: if we are to escape, we must not yield a foot upon de 
manding a fair field, and in honest race, to all ideas. “Blame 
not before thou hast examined; understand first and then 
rebuke. Answer not before thou hast heard; interrupt not 
in the midst of speech.” “Those words were written nearly 
2,000 years ago; they came out of an experience already 
long, and refined in the fires of passion and conflict; they are 


the product of a wisdom, bought by ages of bitter trial; 


ceed on suspicion, trust one 


open 
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and by that wisdom alone shall we be saved, we, who boast 
ourselves to be the apostles of a faith in the eventual triumph 
of Wisdom. Listen also to these as ancient words that tell of 
the excellence of Wisdom. “There is in her a spirit quick 
of understanding, holy, alone in kind, manifold, subtile, 
treely moving, clear in utterance, unpolluted, distinct, un- 
harmed, loving what is good, keen, unhindered, beneficient, 
loving toward man, steadfast, sure, free from care, all- 
powerful, all-surveying, and penetrating through all spirits 
that are quick of understanding, pure, most subtile 

a man longeth even for much experience, she knoweth the 


things of old, and divineth the things to come; she under- 


standeth subtilities of speeches and interpretations of dark 
sayings; she forseeth signs and wonders, and the issues of 
seasons and times. I determined therefore to take her unto 
me to live with me, knowing that she is one who would give 
me good thoughts for counsel, and encourage me in cares and 
griefs. . . . For she knoweth all things and hath under- 
standing thereof; and in my doings she shall guide me in 
the ways of soberness, and she shall guard me in her glory. 
And so shall my works be acceptable, and I shall judge 
the people righteously, and shall be worthy of my Father’s 


throne.” 


Truth in Politics 


WE MUST BAN RE-ELECTION 
$y ROBERT R. YOUNG, Chairman of the Federation of Railway Progress, 
Chairman of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Delivered at the Financial World Annual Report Awards Banquet, New York City, N. Y., October 28, 1952 


HIS is the year of a faint glimmer of Truth in Pol- 

itics. Embarrassed by the discovery of two question- 

able political both candidates for the presi 
dency have bared their incomes. 

Our country was started by placing limitations on govern- 
ment; that is what the Constitution is, a comprehensive plan 
for the regulation of government. But the politicians of both 
Parties have been reversing this—taking the limitations off 
themselves and putting them on the people. 

If our Republic is to survive we must unseat these new 
‘Tyrants. Like all Nature we must adapt or die. 

It was only the means to eternal freedom that our Fathers 
left us in the Constitution, 

“Trust no man, but only the Law, 


funds, 


watch over and renew 
it,” they warned. 

Chat light is still burning, but odiously. The fault is in 
us. We have tailed to keep it clean. In our bewilderment, 
we have gone off after a Plumed Knight. 

Just as we have thrice been disappointed in the man who 
should have been elected, so can we be in the man we elect. 
The only thing that is permanent is the Law. Let us vote 
for the man who will most jealously implement the Law. 

Mr. Smith has graciously referred to my outline six years 
ago of: 

|. A Truth in Politics Act to match the Truth in Secur 
Act clause—an independent body - of 
to enforce it. ‘That proposal was quickly am 


ilies clause for 
citizen 
plified by two others: 

A Bill to strip the Leqapoliticians (political lawyers 
of their monof 


3, { Bill to ban re-election. 


oly of Government, and third, 


‘The almost insurmountable obstacle to this legislation is 
that it is directed against those who must enact it. ‘The influ- 
ence of Legapoliticians in both Parties is such that, despite 
all the recent furore, not one of 48 Bills introduced in this 
Congress to limit corruption has so much as been reported 
out of Committee, nor is there a single concrete proposal for 
one in either Party’s Platform. 

Aroused long ago by the incredible abomination of govern 
ment, far beyond mink coats and petty larceny, I pointed to 
the reason: over-representation of lawyers in government, 
making it easy for pressure on the Executive to corrupt the 
Legislative and Administrative in devious ways that cost the 
taxpayer not millions, but untold billions. It is doubtful if 


any man, today, is strong enough to reverse this tide of pol 
lution without radical new Law. When more than half of 
all those in government, from the precinct up, are lawyers 
there must be a reason for it other than a desire for public 
service. And this is said in all respect to an honorable pro- 
fession honorably practiced: to the glory of lawyer Lincoln. 

Do you know how many lawyers there would be in Con- 
gress if our Government were truly representative by occu- 
pations? Less than two, instead of three hundred and ninety- 
three. It is, bitterly, ‘a laugh” to call our most important 
body of investigation and legislation The House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Would we not be better off with 393 bankers in Congress, 
or 393 barbers? Certainly, the trimming we get would be no 
more professional. 

And if twenty-five thousand per cent over-representation 
were not enough, the legal profession should be shorn of po- 
litical power for no less than four other reasons all related 
to their own Law of Agency. No man can serve two masters: 

1. Our laws should not be made by those who profit out 

of their multiplicity and complexity. 

They should not be enforced by those paid to evade 
them. 

Our collections and disbursements, our appointments 
to office, our swelling subsidies, our controls, our tariffs, 
should not be under the dominant influence of a profes- 
sion which can take a bribe and call it a fee. 

Nor should our trust be put in the one profession 
which has exempted its records from legal subpoena, 
while the rest of us are expected to submit. 


Is not the very training of the lawyer to view the right 
as the side that is best argued, the wrong as the side to be 
proven right for the highest fee? 

Most lawyers in government have partners back home in 
both Parties, thus to protect their clients in any political 
weather. Some withdraw from their firms when they accept 
public éffice but work closely with them against the day of 
their return. Law firms are like families, commanding the 
first loyalty; a loyalty one cannot be rid of flitting in and 
out of office. 

Examples of some of the things I am talking about are 
legion. In the field of foreign policy, that travesty of funeral 
errors, both Parties are led by a duet of sometimes-lawyers, 
sometimes-statesmen (Mr. John Foster Dulles and Mr. 
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Acheson, for example) whose partners privately and confi- 
dentially serve for fees a multiude of foreign governments 
whom we are asked to favor with men and materials, no par- 
tisan questions asked. If they do not like what I say, they 
have no need to put themselves in the position which requires 
me to say it. And, if our Presidential candidates or the Bar 
Association, our trustees, do not put our puzzled sons and 
our gutted resources above the level of this nonsense, is it 
not time for the plain citizen to speak up in these atomic 
days? 

We can no more expect self-reform in such a Legapolitical 
System of lawyers and the creatures of lawyers, that pollutes 
equally from the City Hall to the State House, than we 
could have expected Richard Whitney or Samuel Insull to 
have purified their industries. “hose reforms were not left 
to the conscience but to the Truth in Securities Act and to 
the Public Utilities Holding Company. And, believe me, 
those thorough housecleanings left no loopholes. Badly as 
those Acts were needed to curb the arrogant abuse of power, 
they were not nearly so needed as are the three Acts proposed 
here. Those Acts were aimed only at our money, these, I 
propose, are aimed at our freedom as well as our money. 

Once we have thrown the lawyers out of our Temple, as 
we will, how are we to control their less pernicious succes- 
sors? That remedy, too, was outlined some years ago in 
Railway Progress (annual subscription $3 if you will for- 
give me, Mr. Smith). It was, simply, a ban on re-election. 

It is fundamental that so long as elections can be made to 
pay in devious ways and can be bought out of the public 
treasury, they will be bought out of the public treasury. 
Each new crop of politicians becomes bolder. ‘The measure 
of political success is re-election. The price of re-election has 
become laxity in the treasury and in the conscience. Anyone 
who goes into politics as a career must make these com- 
promises with himself, or be reconciled to defeat by someone 
of superior laxity. 


If the members of Congress were truly a cross-section of 
our occupations and experiences, men who vied with each 
other for the honor of best serving their country for, say, a 
single six-year term, as we would all be proud to do, do you 
think for one moment we would be robbing our soil to de- 
stroy our potatoes, or cringing before Cartels in Labor? And 
would this election, then, make such earth shaking differ- 
ence? No! Those tyrannies, this “last chance” election, are 
the certain consequence of our insane Legapolitical system of 
re-election. 

Those three Bills, then, Ladies and Gentlemen, add up 
to the prophetic proposal made on that night six sorry years 
ago. Spelled out a little further: 

1. We must strengthen the laws against the purchase of 

nomination, the purchase of election, and the purchase 
. of candidates for election; an election promise must be 
made as binding as a security offering prospectus. We 
must also hold the office holder’s contempt for his oath 
to support the Constitution to criminal account. 
We must charge the F.B.I. with the duty of uncover 
ing the office holder’s unreported income—far more im- 
portant than his reported income. Currency in circu- 
lation has not zoomed to $30 billion just to make it 
easy to pass the plate on Sunday. 
We must drive men with legal conflicts, past, present 
or future, out of elective ofice—for favors have long 
memories, and partner loyalties are deep seated. ‘The 
two-way traffic between jobs in leading law firms and 
key appointive positions in government must also stop. 
4. And above all, we must ban re-election. 


There, Ladies and Gentlemen, is a poor little country boy’s 
Platform we can dedicate ourselves to, whoever is elected. 
Until we do, our sons will have no security. When it is done, 
in the Olympics of the unending generations, we will have 
relayed to them, well-tended, Liberty’s eternal light. 


Profit Sharing—the Sparkplug 


THE SPONTANEOUS COOPERATION OF FREE MEN 
By SARTELL PRENTICE, JR., Field Secretary, Northeastern Chapter, Council of Profit Sharing Industries, N.Y. 
Delivered before Fifth Annual Conference of Council of Profit Sharing Industries, Philadelphia, Pa., November 7, 1952 


OR two days now we have been discussing President- 

elect Eisenhower's favorite maxim, one which has been 

attributed to another great President, Woodrow Wil 
son, that “the highest form of efficiency is provided by the 
spontaneous cooperation of a free people”. For two days we 
have been studying the practical application of this maxim 
in our own businesses. 

Time after time I am told, ‘We pay top wages, we pro- 
vide pensions, insurance, sick benefits; we do everything we 
can for our employees, yet we are lucky if we get six hours 
half-hearted work out of them”’. 

It has been estimated that strikes alone have cost this 
country an amount second only to the cost of all our wars 
combined. 

Perhaps, if we added to the cost of strikes the cost of the 
appalling waste and inefficiency that results from “half 
hearted work” we would find the total to be an amount 
far greater than the cost of all our wars combined. 

It would seem, therefore, that the mere payment of high 
wages and the providing of various benfits is not sufficient 


to produce “the spontaneous cooperation of free men”’. 

Why not? 

We in the Council of Profit Sharing Industries believe 
that human beings respond to a challenge—and there is no 
challenge in the receipt of fixed wages, no matter how high 
these wages may be. 

When, however, in addition to paying good wages, we 
make our employees full-fledged partners in our enterprise, 
and as such entitled to a fair share of the profits of that 
enterprise, then each employee is challenged, both individ 
ually and as a member of the team, cooperating with his 
partners in labor, capital and management to do all he can 
to increase profits. 

It seems fair to say that most employees think of thei 
companies as having a lot of money. In actual fact, no 
company has any money of its own. A company is merely 
a banker. It sells a product or a service, and uses the funds 
thus obtained to pay the employees, provide the proper tools, 
and to pay the investors for the use of their savings. The 
customer is the real employer. All that would be necessary 
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to bankrupt even the largest company would be for the cus- 
tomers to stop buying its product or its service. ‘The em- 
ployees of profit sharing companies soon learn that the only 
way they can continue to receive their earnings is through 
rendering better service‘to the customer at constantly lower 
prices. 

But, you ask, what happens when there are losses? 

What happens in a marriage when tragedy strikes? Our 
divorce courts are filled with cases where the couples con- 
cerned had no troubles to knit them together. In the same 
way, employees in profit sharing companies, from the presi- 
dent down, are knit more closely together through weather- 
ing-——as the difficulties that every business has to 
fac e. 

lom Pike, President of the Pike Drilling Company in 
Los Angeles, and a ‘lI rustee of the Council, reports that dur 
ing the first seven months of 1951 a lull in business cost his 
firm a net loss of $147,390. But the incentive to hurdle this 
handicap proved stronger than the handicap, and in the re 
maining five months of the year the employees turned this 
loss into a net profit of $164,704 before taxes. At the com- 
pany’s annual picnic Mr. Pike had the satisfaction of dividing 
$34,000 among 108 employees as their share of the profits 
for the year. (CSM Jan. 7, 1952) 

Admittedly, there have been some failures in profit shar 
ing. Admittedly, also, there have been some Marriages that 
have ended in divorce. Profit sharing, like marriage, works 
if you make it work, and not otherwise. 

The development of a profit sharing plan is not unlike 
the construction of a building. Endless variety is possible, 
according to the needs of the customer and the particula: 
genius of the architect. Yet, for all buildings, the laws of 
physics governing strains and stresses, balance and countet 
It any of these laws are violated, 


partners 


balance, remain the same, 
the building will crash to the ground. 

In architecture, it took time to learn these laws of physics. 
In many of the early Romanesque cathedrals of Europe these 
laws were violated, and in time the vaults crashed down 
filling the aisles with wreckage—and sometimes with broken 
bodies. It was the great mortality among these vaults that 
compelled the builders to solve the problems of strains and 
stresses, of balance and counter balance—and the solutions 
they found gradually transformed the Romanesque churches, 
with their huge, thick, walls into the great Gothic cathedrals, 
with their soaring columns and their walls of glass. 

So in profit sharing. Again, endless variety is possible. 
Again, there are a few simple laws of human dynamics that 
must be obeyed. If these laws are violated, the profit shar- 
ing payments, whether paid in cash or put aside in a deferred 
profit sharing trust fund, will merely be an added expense. 
If they are complied with, employees, stockholders and cus 
tomers will all benefit higher employee income, 
lower costs and higher profits, and lower prices. 

For many, the failures of profit sharing have made it the 
victim of misunderstanding and prejudice. But, as failure 
here, and success there, gradually point up the simple laws 
of human dynamics in profit sharing, and as management 
and labor more and more frequently master and use these 
laws, an ever increasing number of firms are coming to con- 
sider profit sharing as the foundation on which to build 


through 


their employee relations programs. 

Without profit sharing, no matter how excellent an em- 
ployee relations program you may devise, you are in effect 
telling your employees that, regardless of how much they 
may contribute towards increasing the company’s profits, all 
those extra profits are going to the bosses—or to absentee 
stockholders. An apt comparison has been made to the coach 


of a football team who tells his players, after they have made 
a touchdown, “Thanks, boys, for the touchdown, but it 
doesn’t belong to you— it’s mine’’. 

Here is a book—the Revised Profit Sharing Manual— 
published by the Council of Profit Sharing Industries, which 
contains a digest of ninety-one representative profit sharing 
plans—no two are exactly alike—and yet each company re- 
presented here sums up the results of its plan with enthusi- 
astic endorsement. 

Some of the fundamental principles underlying success- 
ful profit sharing, based on the combined experience of the 
profit sharing members of the Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries, may be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. ‘here must be a compelling desire on the part of man- 
agement to install the plan in order to enhance the team 
spirit of the organization; and the motive force behind its 
installation should be the recognition of the fact that the 
sharing of the profits of an enterprise is right and proper 
for everyone associated with that enterprise, because they 
helped to earn those profits. 

2. The plan should be sufficiently generous to give the 
employees a real feeling of partnership. ‘he more generous 
the plan, the less the constant effort required to keep the 
employees sold. Employees are always looking for the “gim- 
mick”; and the plan should be such that they cannot say, 
“I get it; the bosses and the stockholders want us to work 
a lot harder to make more profits for them—and if we do 
they are willing to let us share a few crumbs”. 

3. ‘The employees must be made to understand that there 
is no generosity involved—that, they are merely receiving 
their fair share of the profits they have helped create—of 
profits that in all likelihood would not have been earned 
without profit sharing. 

4. ‘The emphasis should be placed on developing a feeling 
of partnership and participation, and not on the amount of 
money involved. If the emphasis is placed on financial return, 
it will be more difficult to retain the employees’ loyalty and 
interest in loss years. In 1949 the Norgren Company, of 
Denver, Colorado, engaged in the highiy volatile machine 
tool industry, not only had no profits to share, but had to 
come down to a thirty-two hour week, which did not pro- 
vide their employees with a living wage. Yet the employees 
were sO anxious to remain with the company that they 
worked spare time in super markets, filling stations, etc., in 
order to build up their income. Through death, retirement, 
and for all other reasons combined, apart from a few un- 
avoidable layoffs, the company only lost five employees that 
year. 

5. The employees must be made to feel that it is thei 
plan, as well as management’s, and not something that is be- 
ng done for them by management. For example, here is a 
hypothetical case that can be considered as typical of many 
plans that have failed. The President calls a meeting of the 
employees and tells them, “From now on we are going to 
share our profits with you, and this is how we are going to 
do it.”” The employees leave the meeting wondering, “What's 
the gimmick?” A year later, either in cash, or in a deferred 
profit sharing trust fund, they receive, say, 15° beyond their 
wages. They receive the same extra compensation for a few 
years, and then the profits go down, and they only receive 
90%. By this time they have come to consider that extra 15% 
as their due, and they become dissatisfied. 

In contrast, let us consider the plan in force at the Ger- 
stenlager Company, manufacturers of auto truck bodies in 
Wooster, Ohio. Here, after very careful thought, the man- 
agement worked out the broad outline of the kind of plan 
they felt was most suitable for this particular company. 
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Then Mr. Martin, the President, sent for three employees 
whom he knew well and who, he knew, had a good deal of 
influence in the plant. With them he discussed the manage- 
ment’s philosophy and the reasons why management felt 
profits should be shared, the broad outline of the plan under 
consideration, and the reasoning underlying the various fea- 
tures of the plan. At the end of the day, he requested them 
to keep their talk confidential for the time being, but to 
come back a week later for further discussion, bringing up 
at that time any ideas they might have for improving the 
plan. At the conclusion of this second conference he asked 
that each of these three discuss the plan confidentially with 
three other employees requesting each of these nine to talk 
to three others. and so on. A few weeks later a meeting of 
all the employees was held at which time the final details 
were decided upon. 

Needless to say, the profit sharing plan in force at this 
company has proved an outstanding success. A few years 
later, when a steel strike in the third quarter wiped out the 
entire profits for the year, the employees responded by de- 
vising methods, with the same number of employees and the 
same equipment, of turning out twenty-four truck bodies 
in the same time in which they had previously turned out 
eighteen. 

6. Profit sharing is inconsistent with autocratic manage- 
ment. It functions best in those companies operating under 
a democratic system, where each individual is encouraged to 
develop his own God-given talents to the utmost, in coop- 
eration with his fellows, for the benefit of all concerned. This 
does not mean that management relinquishes its right, and in 
fact its obligation, to manage, but rather that management 
functions by leadership, and not by arbitrary command. Your 
employees know whether your company is capably managed 
or not, and profit sharing creates a challenge to the best man- 
agement, for profit sharing employees will resent poor 
leadership all the more for the adverse effect poor manage- 
ment will have on their own financial position. Profit shar- 
ing employees are proud of their company’s profits and will 
do all in their power to increase profits. 

7. Management should recognize the fact that profit shar- 
ing, in itself, is no panacea, and that by itself it will accom- 
plish nothing. Profit sharing is merely a tool—in the opinion 
of the Council of Profit Sharing Industries, the cornerstone 
of a well-rounded program of employee relations designed 
to give the individual a sense of dignity as a human being, a 
feeling of membership on the competitive team—of satisfy- 
ing the individual's psychological hunger for belonging, for 
participation, and for security. 

8. Under no circumstances can profit sharing be used as 
an excuse for paying lower than prevailing wages. Profit 
sharing affirms that labor, management and capital are all 
partners, and that each should receive a fair share of the re- 
wards of successful operation. Furthermore, since the cus- 
tomer is the real employer, the customer should also benefit 
through lower prices. First, the employees, from the man- 
agement level all the way down the line, are entitled to fair 
wages. Second, sufficient capital must be provided for rein- 
vestment in the business to keep the enterprise on a sound 
financial basis and to provide the proper tools. Third, the 
stockholders, the owners of the business, are entitled to a fair 
return on invested capital. Then, through profit sharing, any 
additional profits should be shared equitably between the 
stockholders, who provide the capital and the tools, the em- 
ployees, including the managers, who use the tools to create 
the profits, and the customer, who pays all the bills. 

9. Whatever the technical details of the plan, the plan 


must be well adapted to the particular situation, and should 
be simple enough so that all can readily understand it. 

10. The plan should be “dynamic”, both as to its tech- 
nical details and as to its administration; it must not be 
“static”. Both management and employees—and in profit 
sharing companies it is often difhcult to find the demarcation 
line between managers and employees—should give constant 
thought to ways of improving the plan, both in its technical 
details and in its administration. 

11. Finally, and in summation, profit sharing must have 
behind it a feeling of enthusiasm and sincerity on the part of 
management, and the faith of management in the importance, 
dignity and response of the human individual. 

While this list of principles underlying successful profit 
sharing may not be complete, these principles are funda- 
mental, and any company that obeys these laws of human 
dynamics in developing and administering a profit sharing 
plan can have every reasonable assurance of success. 

The results of any profit sharing program developed and 
administered in accordance with these principles can be sum- 
marized in the story of the British and American soldiers 
strolling together in London during a blackout, when they 
were stopped and asked for their credentials. The officer 
looked at the British soldier’s credentials and said, “Ah, a 
subject of the king.”” “Right you are, sir,” replied the British 
soldier. The officer then examined the American’s creden- 
tials and observed, “Ah, an American subject.” “Subject, 
heck,” replied the American, “I own a part of it.” 

Now I would like to cite a few illustrations from the ex- 
periences of members of the Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries to show what can happen when the employees feel 
about their company, ‘Work for the XYZ Company ?- 
Hell, I own part of it!” 

The Cohoes Envelope Company, in Cohoes, New York, 
installed a generous profit sharing plan a few years ago, and 
immediately undertook an intensive campaign to educate the 
employees as to what this partnership between management, 
capital and labor could mean to them. ‘The first year the 
company made a new profit of about $138,000, but it esti- 
mated that more than $30,000 had gone down the drain in 
waste paper due to carelessness and faulty adjustment of ma- 
chinery. ‘The second year, that waste was reduced to less 
than $5,000, and the third year no waste could be found! 

Rochester Lead Works, in Rochester, New York, in- 
stalled a profit sharing plan in 1940, ‘The results? A reduc 
tion of 50° in the cost of water and light, of 62% in the 
cost of fuel, and a reduction of 50% in the waste of the raw 
material used in production—in this particular company 
raw materials represent 809% of the total manufacturing 
cost, and the prime factor in determining profits or losses is 
to be found in the fluctuation on the open market of the 
cost of that raw material. ‘The company further reports a 
reduction of 40° in the cost of expense materials, a lower- 
ing of the break-even point by 30%, an increase in produc- 
tion on individual operations as high as 50%, and an in- 
crease in net profits, exclusive of profit sharing of 25%. 

1 have already cited the Norgren Company of Denver, 
Colorado, and the determination showed by the employees to 
remain with the company when business conditions forced 
the company to come down to a thirty-two hour week. In 
1948, the Norgren Company summarized the results of their 
profit sharing plan for the first three years as follows: 

1. Satisfactory profit position in spite of price increase of 
only 10% since 1926 with a labor cost increase since 1941 of 
96% and materials cost increase of 76%. 

2. Greater productivity—87 factory employees working 
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torty hours per week are producing more now than did 140 
working forty-eight hours per week during the war. 
‘Time permitting, | could go on hy on giving illustrations 
Hartnett ‘Tanning Company, in Ayer, Massachusetts, al- 
most bankrupt five short years ago, today one of the leaders 
list of applicants three times 
not 


in its industry, 
the number of employees, in 


with a waiting 
an industry generally 
sidered as offering working conditions; American 
Velvet Company, in Stonington, Conn., whose story you can 
read in the August, 1951 issue of the Readers Digest unde 
the title, “Partners in Velvet’; Lincoln Electric Company, 
of Cleveland, average employee last year earned 
$7,000, as $2,800 in 1934 when the “Lincoln 
rent labor cost 


con 


desirable 


where the 
over against 
Incentive Plan” was with a cul 
one-half that of its competitors, and with the selling price of 
1934; Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
in productivity—and 


introduc t d, 


its product reduced one-half since 
with a reported increase of some 64% 
whose employees a few years ago contributed an average of 
$75.00 apiece to the Stamford, Conn. Hospital Fund. 
Contrast, in your ewn minds, these stories with those we 
all hear on every hand—of $1,000 water bills that should be 
$500, of well-paid employees who work half-heartedly for six 
day and sit around the other two, of towns whose 
are well equipped with tools taken from local fac 


hours 
homes 
tories. 

It is not difficult to understand what Mr. 
effect, “If American indu 
next ten years to discover 


Henry Ford Il 


said, in stry will 


devote as much time during the 
ing the forces that release individual initiative as it has in 
the past to the development of technological processes, Ame 
ica will show more progress in the next decade than it has 


meant when he 


in all of our previous history.” 
was discovered that in a part of 
unknown. After years of re 
search the dental profession traced the cause to the presence 
of fluorine in the drinking water. Further was 
needed to establish just how fluorine could be used beneti 
cially and without producing any harmful effects. As a re 
sult of these studies, in many cities today very minute quan 
tities of fluorine in caretully controlled proportions have been 
added to the drinking water, producing a marked improve 
ment in dental health. 

First, it was necessary to determine what to use 


and how 


Some lexas 


tooth decay 


years ago it 


was practically 


researe h 


however, 
to use it, 


In industry today there is an area where strikes are un- 
known, where labor, capital and management function to- 
gether as a team, where collective bargaining has been trans- 
formed into mutual planning for the benefit of all. 

‘This area in industry is represented by the profit sharing 
members of the Council of Profit Sharing Industries. 

Whether you have a profit sharing plan in effect or not, 
the Council of Profit Sharing Industries invites you to join 
the Council and to learn from the combined experience of 
hundreds of companies, in a wide variety of businesses, and 
ranging in size from three employees to over one hundred 
thousand, and all with outstanding records in successful em- 
ployee relations and operating efficiency. ‘Together, these 
companies represent 1,500 years of experience in sharing 
profits with their employees. 

‘The Council invites you to join with us and to learn just 
how profit sharing can be used, not as a panacea, but as an 
essential tool in a well-rounded program of employee rela- 
tions that can raise our standard of living to levels as yet 
undreamed of, and that can add immeasurably to America’s 
spiritual resources. 

Speaking at the Council’s 
Cincinnati two years ago, Mr. 
Statement: 

“We are sitting in the driver’s seat at the present time for 
one reason only; we can produce more economically than any 
other nation in the world. If that disappears, we disappear 
with it. It is disappearing pretty rapidly. ‘here is only one 
way that I know of that this advance in cooperation and in- 
crease in productivity is going to be possible, and that is by 
some system wherein all desire and want to work together 
for a common end. No other scheme has ever been suggested 
which has any evidence of success aside from some plan which 
grants workers freedom of opportunity to participate in the 
rewards of their cooperation with capital and management. 

“The details of the plan don’t matter. ‘The question is— 
do the people in the organization, from top to bottom, want 
to make the plan succeed? If they do, you can’t stop them. 
If they do not, I don’t care what the plan is, it won't do 
much good.” 

‘The profit sharing principle, correctly applied, is the spark- 
plug—the only sparkplug—that can bring about the spon- 
cooperation of a free people which, in Woodrow 
is essential to the highest form of efficiency. 
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S the smoke of the battle over errors in our foreign 
policy and housecleaning at home begins to drift 

away and the rays of hope for a new chapter in our 
nation’s history brighten the scenery, we can devote ou 
thoughts with more equanimity to the area which still is the 
key to the future of the West—Europe. The President-elect 
whom we voted into office on Tuesday was not only the su- 
preme commander of the Allied troops that liberated the 
Continent from the calamity that had overtaken it, but re- 
turned only recently from our nation’s most important post- 


war foreign mission. It concerned the building of a durable 
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defense system within the North Atlantic community in Eu- 
rope that will banish the threat of Soviet aggression. ‘he 
policy which culminated in sending General Eisenhower to 
Europe and which now has General Ridgway there on the 
same job, and six United States divisions on the spot as well, 
was shaped by the President with the endorsement of both 
political parties in the Congress, and with such Republican 
leaders as John Foster Dulles, Senator Taft, and the late 
Senator Vendenbergh as major participants. It seems perti- 
nent to what I have to say to stress this background. 

When I was in Europe this summer for the third time in 
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1952, 1 found an extraordinary nervousness prevailing in 
connection with the nomination of candidates for the Presi- 
dency. It was based on the assumption that our foreign pol- 
icy toward Europe could abruptly be changed. ‘There are 
several good reasons why no such turn of events is likely to 
occur. ‘The bi-partisan origin of our foreign policy, which 
has its most vital mooring in Europe and our sister nations 
there, corresponds to our needs of tomorrow. It means the 
protection of our greatest, and, in my judgment, the most 
prudent investment this country has made since the end of 
the war. Hence we may expect continuity and a steady hand 
in our Atlantic treaty policy. 

This policy, however, can enjoy ultimate success only if 
Western Europe comes into its own, gains more economic 
and social strength, and keeps pace with our growth and that 
of the Soviet economy. ‘This requires the unification of West 
ern Europe. Indeed, unification is not only the most vital 
need of the European people for their pursuit of happiness 
and their chance for a dynamic and secured peace, but it also 
is the top priority problem in our own foreign affairs. It is 
the more obviously so in view of the serious loss we have suf 
fered in the dismal course of events in Asia, which has made 
our friends, the Chinese people, the slaves of Soviet colonial 
imperialism and exploitation. ‘lo see the people of China free 
again is a distant hope, but to have the free nations of Europe 
united as our reliable partner is something that can be 
realized tomorrow. Whether it will be realized or not de- 
pends on the performance of the European statesmen and to 
a considerable degree upon how successful we are in lending 
patient, insistent, and effective support to their efforts. In 
other words, it depends to a large extent on how we conduct 
our foreign policy. 

Without unification, Furope’s civilization will go down 
and under in a series of new revolutions and new forms of 
totalitarianism which would almost inevitably incorporate the 
nations in the Soviet orbit of power, and prepare the eventual 
doom of the American Hemisphere. There are 270 million 
people in Western Europe. Within another decade there will 
be from 25 to 30 million more of them. But even with no 
increase in population, there can be social peace only if the 
economy can properly expand and the majority of the people 
see a chance to improve their lot and to develop their coun- 
tries in peace. This they cannot possibly do within the narrow 
boundaries of their national states and with the visible and 
audible menace of Eurasian Soviet imperialism noisily stir- 
ring next door. We must not lose sight of the fact that the 
Soviet economy is expanding by leaps and bounds—at the 
expense of human life, human dignity, and individual free- 
dom, it is true—but expanding nevertheless. 

The unification of Europe has been attempted twice—once 
by Napoleon and again by Hitler. Both unifiers were in- 
spired by dreams of empire and lust for power. Both con- 
sidered people as the tools of their power, Both tyrants were 
overthrown with the assistance of Russia, but in the secénd 
instance with the painful difference that the Russians, aided 
by our innocent lack of alertness, bit off a large and vital 
chunk of Germany and what a generation ago was Austria, 
and a good deal more. The people of Western Europe now 
prefer to die than to be “united” as the slaves of a tyrant, 
whether he be a Frenchman, a German, or an Italian, let 
alone a Russian. They do not want to be united by anyone 
for extraneous purposes. ‘They realize the need of reorgan- 
izing for themselves the political and economic framework 
of their common area, Western Europe. ‘They know full 
well that they need to eliminate the causes of internecine 
warfare and take down the barbed-wire fences that criss-cross 
their beautiful continent and pen them up in absurdly small 


national areas. This breaking up of the community of Eu- 
rope in the era of nationalism reached its culmination—and 
it is well to remind ourselves that, inspired by the most gen- 
erous motives, our country participated, under Woodrow 
Wilson’s idealistic lead, in driving it to the absurd—in the 
application of the principle of self-determination of nation- 
alities, which wrecked the Danube monarchy and carved 
Europe into many more small chunks. (In his cynicism, 
Hitler went still further, cutting up Czechoslovakia into a 
Slovak unit and a Czech unit, and Yugoslavia into a Croat 
unit and a Serb unit.) 

The Wilsonian policy of creating peace by segregating 
ethmic, i.e., racial groups within the European family into 
separate states simply ignored the vital economic necessities 
of nations in modern times and the unbearable burdens of 
national defense. It also made a virtue of picayunish na- 
tional pride instead of putting the emphasis upon common 
cultural heritage, co-operation, and partnership among West- 
ern nations. Yet this very policy, in which European and 
particularly British statesmen participated as a pragmatic 
solution, did its part in generating the idea of unifying Eu- 
rope. In the 1920’s Count Coudenhove started his Pan 
Europa movement as the answer to the Soviet menace he 
This movement was only one of many in 
Briand and Stresemann tried their hand 
But the evil growth of eth- 


clearly foresaw. 
the same direction. 
at Franco-German co-operation. 
nic autonomy, its inherent racialism, and the exalted nation- 
alism of new splinter states shot into bloom and seed as soon 
as the great depression hit. World War II was its horrible 
result. 

But this time history shook the European continent and its 
society to their foundations, and faith in nationalism 
crumbled. In view of terror and extermination camps which 
were operated by degenerated nationalists in all countries, 
the people of Europe rediscovered their common spiritual 
In this renaissance of 


heritage, which is Judaeo-Christian. 
Europe the 


the cultural—not geographic—community of 
basis for the success of the war of liberation and for the pres- 
ent historical effort at real unification was formed. 

One might well suppose, however, that the Hitlerian 
tyranny and terror would have withered any thought of uni 
fication in Europe for at least a generation. Stalin has just 
now predicted that the capitalistic nations will soon be mak 
ing war on one another again. He certainly hopes this will 
happen in Europe or take place between Europe and the 
United States. But reality is different. Europe is on its way 
to unification. ‘The question now is whether it will reach 
that goal or not; it is no longer a question of whether Eu- 
rope will ever try to unite. 

This phenomenon calls for a full explanation. 
by the Nazi regime, with all its paraphernalia of modern 
tyranny, demonstrated to the people of all the countries oc 
cupied that the abrogation of human rights and the sadism 
practiced by the police state are not inherent in any one na- 
tion or race, but are features typical of this sort of political 
system. The people found out, to their amazement, that this 
system could and did turn certain people of any nation into 
sadists and killers. “he people in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
eastern Germany, and other satellite states have come to 


Conquest 


know it, too. 

This discovery took the soul out of nationalistic prejudices 
and the feeling that one’s nation was superior to the people 
of another. The Europeans also learned that there were 
martyrs who died for the cause of freedom and human de 
cency in all nations, including Germany. The fact that lit 
erally thousands of Germans died after long torture at the 
hands of the Gestapo because they defied Hitler is common 
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knowledge in Europe and has its visible monuments. Their 
surviving triends are the statesmen of the Bonn Republic. 
Paris, the world’s most beautiful city, containing the world’s 
most brilliant masterpieces of architecture and city planning, 
survived the war intact because, although Hitler had ordered 
its destruction, several German generals risked their lives in 
ignoring that command. Several of their group paid the su- 
preme penalty for their defiance, and the French nation is 
grateful to them. ‘To us this may seem odd, but to Europeans 
it makes a great deal of difference whether an ancient city 
is a Shambles, like Berlin, or still stands in splendor, as Paris 
does today. ‘ 

At this level of 
values, is the fact that many political leaders in Europe to- 
day have become personal friends with their colleagues from 
neighboring countries. Quite a few of them were fellow in- 
some for resistance against 
the occupation, and others for treason. ‘he same applies to 
the youth of various nations that fought the war—all are 
convinced of the futility in Europeans killing fellow Euro- 


same rediscovery of common spiritual 


mates of contentration camps 


peans. 

‘The liberation of 
which all the Western Allies were united, but they were sep- 
arated by a deep abyss from the Germans, ‘They all partici- 
pated in the occupation of Germany and in the prosecution 
of German war criminals. At first, they all had the fixed 
idea that the only menace was renewed German aggression. 
France and Britain signed an alliance of mutual defense 
and assistance in such an event on March 4, 1947. This was 
the Dunkirk ‘Treaty. A year later the Brussels Pact en- 
larged that treaty to include the Benelux countries in a de- 
fensive alliance. 

This picture has undergone so complete a change partly 
because the Soviets have so stubbornly pursued their militant 
policy of defying the West, illustrated in their blockade of 
Berlin and their abuse of the veto in the United Nations. 
When the unification of Europe becomes a reality, a plaque 
ought to be erected with an inscription of gratitude for Molo- 
tov’s involuntary contribution. 

But there is considerably more to the movement toward 
unification than just a shift of worry about security against 
Germany to concern about protection from the Soviet Union. 
Ihe Germans no longer expect ever to be able to create mili- 
tary security for themselves vis-a-vis the Soviet and satellite 
armies. No one has a better appreciation of the Soviet armed 
forces than do the Germans. Furthermore, the French were 
bled white in World War I, and the Germans in World 
War IIL; both nations lost a total of 10 million men in these 
two wars. In both countries, faith in being able to defend 
themselves separately has vanished. This has led to the ra 
tional conclusion that one needs friends and partners in de 
fense. ‘This is also why only communists in Europe say to 
our soldiers, “Americans ‘To the remaining 97 
percent of Europeans, the American soldier is a comforting 
The European 


Lurope was a co-operative action in 


go home! 


and very agreeable sight on the landscape. 
man-in-the-street has learned a great deal in the last seven 
years. No one in France, for instance, longer believes that 
because France miraculously survived four years of German 
occupation she could so easily get out from under Soviet oc- 
cupation. The French soldier will feel very much better, 
in the event of Soviet attack, knowing there will be Amer- 
ican, British, and German divisions standing with him on 
the same front under the same high command. Within a few 
years the French soldier may come to feel just as confident 
if there are no American troops there. 

The unification of Europe is the great hope of Europe's 
youth in all countries. In fact, as a member of the British 


Parliament recently put it, it is the last and only hope that 
the young people of Europe have. Beyond it there remains 
nothing but the wicked lure of communism. 

Ihe vision of a united Europe led to the spontaneous rise 
of many organizations and action groups which all strive for 
its realization. Most of them began in 1946. Among them 
are the European League for Economic Co-operation, the 
Union of European Federalists, the French Council for a 
United Europe, the Nouvelles Equipes Internationales (a 
Christian-Democrat organization) and the movement for a 
United States of Europe. Most of them have a wide distri- 
bution of membership in most West-European countries. On 
September 7, 1946 Winston Churchill made his famous 
speech at the University of Zirich in which he proclaimed 
the need of creating a European union, and by December a 
united-Europe movement had begun in Great Britain, 
choosing Churchill as its chairman, and having members from 
all parties, churches, universities, and professions. 

‘This multitude of action groups led to the formation in 
December 1947 of an international co-ordinating committee 
known as European Movement. This action was followed in 
May 1948 by the Congress of Europe in the Hague, which 
800 representatives of nearly all European nations and promi- 
nent political leaders attended. After defining the objectives 
of European Movement, this organization was formally in- 
augurated in October of the same year, with Léon Blum, 
Winston Churchill, Alcide de Gasperi, and Paul Henri 
Spaak as honorary presidents. When Blum died, Schuman 
took his place. 

‘This action, which was endorsed by men of great reputa- 
tion and experience, gained so much momentum that its 
resolutions were given careful consideration by the govern- 
ments of Western Europe. After a number of other con- 
ferences and much consultation among governments, the for- 
eign ministers of five Brussels Pact powers (Great Britain, 
France, and the Benelux countries) announced agreement on 
the creation of the Council of Europe consisting of a Eu- 
ropean Committee of Ministers and a Consultative Assembly. 

From that time to the present much progress has been 
made despite much counteraction. The Council of Europe, 
with headquarters at Strasbourg, has done much to bridge 
the gap between Western Germany and her neighbors, even 
to the point of strongly supporting the participation of that 
country as an equal in the construction of a European com- 
munity and in the creation of a common defense system. 
Since May 1951 Western Germany has been a full member 
in the Council, which today has a total of 15—Belgium, 
Denmark, Eire, France, Western Germany, Greece, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, Turkey, and the Saar. 

‘The Consultative Assembly, by a two-thirds majority 
vote, defined its aim as the establishment of a political au- 
thority with limited functions but real powers. In other 
words, it tried to achieve some sort of veritably functioning 
European union. But it could only act as a consultant, and 
after its first session, which began in August 1949, the Com- 
mittee of Ministers, under statutes shaped with British in- 
fluence, began to counteract and sidestep the work of the 
Consultative Assembly. The ministers rejected almost all 
recommendations or referred them to other organizations. 
This diplomatic sabotage of one body of the Council by the 
other continued with each session of the Assembly until the 
end of 1951, even to the point that the ministers decided 
that the Assembly’s committees should not meet. 

The source of all the water being poured into this fer- 
menting young wine of union was Great Britain. In June 
1948 it had opposed a proposal for a European convention, 
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and was now doing its level best to frustrate altogether the 
functions of the Consultative Assembly. This action re- 
flected the remnant of Great Britain’s balance-of-power pol- 
icy and the result of her dual position as the mother country 
of the British Commonwealth and a European power. The 
British Labor Party made it specifically clear that it would 
not participate in any form of union requiring the surrender 
of any part of sovereignty. While it is typical of labor gov- 
ernments to emphasize security more than opportunity, it 
was much more shocking to the Continental Europeans 
striving fer union that the British conservatives, under 
Churchill as Prime Minister, to take the same line until Sep- 
tember 1952. It was so much the greater shock because it 
was Churchill who had speken about European union over 
the BBC in the midst of the war on March 22, 1943, who 
spearheaded European Movement by his Ziirich address be- 
fore the students in September 1946, and who, up to this day, 
is one of the honorary presidents of European Movement. 

Pessimists will conclude herewith that they always knew 
Britain would behave in this fashion, that without or against 
Britain a union is doomed, and that consequently the idea of 
European union is as dead as a doornail. 

But the pessimists may be advised to postpone their con- 
clusions for a moment or two, because what I have related 
so far is only a small part of the story, and Englishmen have 
been known to change their minds. ‘The movement on the 
Continent had far too much steam up to be so easily frus- 
trated from across the English Channel. 

To appraise correctly what happened between 1950 and 
today in European Movement and with reference to the 
crucial issue of unification, we must become aware of some 
of the major developments in the reconstruction of the 
economy, the change from the cold war in Europe to the hot 
war in Korea and Indo-China, and the rearrangement of 
forces on the Continent. 

In February 1948 the communists took over Czechoslo- 
vakia, and conditions in Italy and France looked so bad 
politically in the early months of that year, that the com- 
munist overthrow of their governments was considered a 
serious possibility. “The Western Allies had been at odds 
with the Soviets over Soviet interference with the movement 
of goods in and out of Berlin as early as March. These dis- 
putes culminated in the total blockade of the city by July. 
In Western Germany another inflation was running ram- 
pant, and despair prevailed. ‘The Soviets were menacing the 
peace in Greece and were making threatening moves against 
‘Turkey as well. They believed the time was ripe for going 
all-out to take Europe by the devices that had been used to 
capture Czechoslovakia, and their moves were designed to 
drive us out of Berlin and to make us clear out of Europe 
so that their success would be guaranteed. Over here the 
situation was viewed as very discouraging indeed in Febru- 
ary 1948—so much so, in fact, that when I was making plans 
at that time to take my Sabbatical year in Europe beginning 
in March, I was warned by a number of San Francisco 
bankers that I was walking into a trap trom which I would 
never be able to extricate myself. 

These Soviet maneuvers did not, however, deter our for- 
eign-policy efforts. Funds for the Economic Co-operation 
Administration were voted by the Congress in June of 1948, 
and military aid began to flow to Greece and ‘Turkey in July. 
We instituted a currency reform in the western zones of 
Germany, thus putting an end to the inflation, and answered 
the Berlin blockade with the Allied air lift, and we broke 
that blockade in May of 1949. Other efforts to strengthen 
Western Europe in its political and economic battle con- 
tinued—ECA, under Paul Hoffman, its director, sent more 


funds to Greece and Turkey, thus securing the West’s most 
vital raw-material area, the Near East, and the formation of 
NATO. In fact, our efforts were so effective that Europe 
was over the hump and well on the way to full recovery dur- 
ing that year. Communism there has been on the wane ever 
since. France reached full employment. Western Germany 
came to, began a phenomenal recovery, and under the wise 
and able leadership of Chancellor Adenauer, worked her way 
back into the European family of nations. In this progress 
the U. S. High Commissioner, John J. McCloy, gave most 
effective support. 

Our efforts in Europe went ahead in the face of Russian- 
instigated trouble in the Far East, some of it dating back to 
the early summer of 1948. Despite the fact that reconstruc- 
tion costs in Europe were made considerably higher by the 
aggression that began in Korea in June 1950, and added a 
great deal to the burdens of all nations involved in the UN 
action there, we maintained our policy of bolstering the na- 
tions of Western Europe. ‘Thus we were not distracted from 
the world’s most strategic area. 

Our extraordinary aid, amounting to over $14 billion 
(ECA pl.s MSA), not only assisted in rebuilding the shat 
tered industrial economy in Western Europe at top speed. 
It also has led to an entirely new experience—that of eco- 
nomic co-6peration in peaceful work among the recipient na- 
tions. In the Organization for European Economic Co-oper- 
ation (OEEC), which has headquarters in Paris, 16 Eu- 
ropean countries and ‘Trieste have been sharing economic 
information and administering the allocations of American 
aid ever since the summer of 1947. ‘The competent body of 
experts for the first time planned co-operatively for greater 
eficiency in the use of labor, for a general increase in pro- 
duction on farms and in factories, and for the stabilization of 
currencies. In 1949 the OE EC began to work for the liber- 


alization of trade between member countries and to co-ordi- 


nate investments. By September 1950 the OEEC member 
countries had proceeded far enough in their co-operation 
among each other and with the ECA to establish the Eu- 
ropean Payments Union (E PU) as a clearing house for pay- 
ments on trade transactions among themselves. ‘This bank, 
located in Basel, has assisted in the liberalization ot trade. 
It is not the real solution to Europe’s difficulties that are 
caused by the inconvertibility of most of its soft currencies, 
but it, too, has led to close co-operation among governments 
and across national borders. 

The other major line of progress was common defense. 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, set up in March 
1949, created a joint Atlantic Defense Command (SHAPE), 
with headquarters in Paris, and co-ordinated 
each side of the North Atlantic. But in our discussion, the 
most interesting result of NATO has been the gradual shift 
from a defense system that borrowed protection mainly from 
the United States, to a determination to create a European 
army. 

‘The key problem was posed by Germany. It was evident 
that a European Army without the Germans would be inef 
fective, and it was equally plain that no nation, particularly 
not France, was anxious to see new Wehrmacht come into 
being in the hands of a sovereign Germany rapidly growing 
After a long period of intensive dip 
lomatic search for a workable solution, a compromise was 
finally found in the NATO conference in Lisbon this Feb 
ruary. 

This solution brings me back to the story of European 
Movement and the embarrassing disagreement between the 
Consultative Assembly and the Committee of Ministers. 
When European Movement seemed to be deadlocked, the 


defense on 


in economic strength. 
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real efiort to achieve unification began. Members of the 
Consultative Assembly vigorously strove to extricate it from 
the deadlock ; a Council of Vigilance, composed of 200 lead- 
ing Europeans, sprang into action in support of the Assembly, 
and ranks were closed between Paris, Bonn, and Rome. But 
instead of sparring, they chose to circumvent the Committee 
of Ministers. Up to this point, most of the ideas about the 
strategy toward union had been fixed on a political solution. 
We may call this the horizontal form of organization via a 
sort of federal government. 

When this was temporarily blocked, the leaders who were 
fighting for unification shifted to another approach—a vei 
tical or functional organization in the form of limited and 
spec ific supranational authorities for specific purposes. More- 
over, in order to circumvent the difficulty of British emanci- 
pation, there was invisaged a limited number of European 
powers as the founders of such authorities. While this lim 
ited scope as to the substance of authority and the number 
the most difficult condition—the 


of members did not alter 


of abrogating a sovereignty 


necessity certain amount of 
it nevertheless accomplished its purpose. 

The Schuman Plan is one of the two concrete proposals 
illustrating the vertical approach. It was recommended by 
the Committee on Economic Questions of the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe in December 1949. ‘To- 
day the European Community for Coal and Steel (France, 
Western Germany, Italy, and the three Benelux countries ) 
‘sa reality. It is governed by a High Authority of nine mem- 
be s and a consultative committee, and an intricate arrange- 
nent co-ordinates its actions with those of the governments 
‘This supranational authority applies to the two 
and the 


involved, 
most basic raw materials, the chief source of energy, 
key material of industry in J urope. It is to create a uniform 
market for these, abolish all trade impediments, and open 
the road to free growth and expansion. It is a great begin- 
ning. Great Britain did not succeed in defeating it; Robert 
Schuman and his French friends, together with Adenauer, 
de Gasperi, and Spaak, got it under way. Consequently, the 
British government has reluctantly come around, and has 
made a sort of nonbelligerency agreement with the Consul 
tative Assembly of the Council of Europe. here is in Eng 
land much popular support for linking any Continental union 
with the Commonwealth. 

[he second example of the vertical approach concerns the 
creation of a European Detense Community by the same six 
countries that are united in the Coal and Steel Community. 
This defense community would likewise be governed by a 
joint supranational authority or nine-man commission, ‘I he 
treaty has not yet been ratified and work on it is slow, but it 
is proceeding. Until it is ratified, the formation of the de 
fense force under General Ridgway’s SHAPE command is 
continuing under NATO by the action of individual member 
countries. ‘There are still a intricate technical 
and strategic questions that must be settled before the de 


great many 
fense-community treaty reaches ratification. Among the most 
complex is the location of the contemplated 43 divisions and 
their air units. 

A third attempt to employ the vertical approach went off 
half-cocked. It concerned a sort of agricultural community 
among the six Schuman-Plan Work on this 
Green Pool plan continues, with support from our MSA 
However, prospects for the formation of such an 


countries, 


mission. 
agricultural community very soon are none too good. 

The action for European union under the auspices of the 
Council of Europe has not been stopped with these vertical 
approaches. ‘These partial, “small-Europe” solutions have al- 
ready demonstrated their serious weaknesses, Since the power 


of the high authority in each case is limited, the Committee 
of Ministers can still frustrate real action by order of the 
individual governments. Finances must be voted by the par- 
liaments of the countries involved. In other words, the ulti- 
mate authority still lies with the separate sovereign govern- 
ments, and deadlock could occur at any critical juncture. 
‘This is particularly true when one is dealing with defense, 
its high costs, and its highly controversial political issues. 

‘This is why Mr. Spaak resigned as president of the Coun- 
cil of Europe and started to campaign for a Continental 
European federation. In other words, he shifted back to the 
broad horizontal approach of political union. On January 
23, 1952 General Eisenhower suggested that the European 
countries call a constitutional convention to “examine and 
actually cope with the problems of greater political and eco- 
nomic unity.”” On September 10 the foreign ministers of the 
six nations of the Coal and Steel Community unanimously 
agreed to draft measures for the political federation of West- 
ern Europe—that is, to draft a federal constitution. The 
Coal and Steel Community voted, 51 to 4, to accept the task 
of drafting a constitution. ‘This work is now under way and 
has the full sympathy of our government. 

This long recital of what has actually happened in broad 
outline—the extremely intricate and far from homogeneous 
developments in the last few years—seemed necessary in order 
to reply to the question of what the prospects for unification 
really are. ‘These prospects are amazingly good. It would 
be foolish to overlook the fact that there are many obstacles 
to overcome. ‘lhe German Social Democrats, like the British 
Laborites, are nationalistic, and for demagogic political rea- 
sons are giving so much priority to the reunion of Western 
Germany with the Russian zone that they are doing all they 
can to defeat the federation-of-Europe movement and to ob- 
struct the Coal and Steel Community. Yet it is Europe’s 
good fortune, and our own, that Chancellor Adenauer is 
gaining more and more support in Germany as European 
union comes closer to realization. ‘There is always the dan- 
ger that the attempt at political federation may be side- 
tracked by dilatory tactics for years to come. ‘There is the 
prospect that British diplomacy may try to play the same 
game with the old skill. ‘here are the same ancient forces 
of industrial and agrarian economic nationalism to reckon 
with, and the new force of labor parties. They all feed on 
fear—fear of too much competition, fear of unemployment, 
and fear of loss in investment. But there are also powerful 
forces at work in Great Britain and on the Continent which 
are hard to outmaneuver with the old tricks. 

| have the privilege of knowing a considerable number of 
Continental Europe’s leading businessmen—captains in key 
industries, scholars, and statesmen, who genuinely believe in 
the need and the real opportunity for the unification of Eu- 
rope, and who are devoting their energy to this end. For the 
most part, they are residents of the six Schuman-Plan coun- 
tries. ‘hese men, and the excellent caliber among Europe's 
young men who spent many years fighting World War II, 
are the two reasons why I believe that European union has a 
good chance of becoming reality in the near future. 

Of course, a tremendous job still must'be done. Full con- 
vertibility of the currencies, with a federal reserve system for 
Europe, must be created. Customs duties must be abolished 
or reduced. Passports must be done away with, and the mi- 
gration of labor facilitated. A transportation system that is 
not obstructed by borders every few hours has to be created. 
(Incidentally, I rejoice particularly in having ridden on the 
only train that runs as European trains should: the three- 
and-one-half-hour non-stop express from Paris to Brussels, 
where the customs formalities are settled in two minutes en 
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route.) In other words, a uniform free-market area must 
be established. But this can get under way once the institu- 
tional framework is built. 

Europe is bristling with vitality and action. It has a 
golden chance for a new age of enormous development if it 
succeeds in uniting now. If, with our steady diplomatic sup- 
port, the six Schuman-Plan countries unite more closely than 
they already have, the danger of a severe world-wide depres- 
sion will disappear. Without unification, the successful eco- 
nomic reconstruction accomplished may well collapse as it 
did in 1930-32, through radical deliberalization of trade, 
autarchy policies, and other actions of despair and nation- 
alistic retrenchment. The new Republican administration 
should carefully guard us against a new depression evolving 
in Europe. 

Our positive answer to Soviet imperialism and our own 
raw-material preblem is the development of underdeveloped 
areas of the world. ‘There is really nothing new in this pol- 
icy, except the spirit in which it is done, but is a continuation 
of British, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, French, German, and 
Italian colonization. ‘The United States owes its origin to 
this policy of developing underdeveloped areas. ‘The blind 


spot in our present Point IV policy, however, is that we have 
not included the industrial nations of Europe as our active 
partners. ‘The Europeans must participate in this job with 
their people as settlers, with their industrial production and 
their technicians, and with some of their capital. ‘he devel- 
opment of Africa particularly is their domain. Even here the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe is taking the 
lead. On September 25 it approved, with a vote of 84 to 0, 
its Strasbourg plan to pool the resources of the 14 nations 
and the Saar for the development of raw-material-producing 
colonial areas, chiefly in Africa. It envisages a European 
bank for the development of overseas areas, long-term raw- 
material purchase contracts, easier migration of Europeans 
to those areas, and economic expansion in general. 

‘This all conforms to the great challenge of our time and 
the job that the embattled Western World must do. It is 
a job that must be done creatively, and we in the United 
States must contribute patiently to these efiorts as partners, 
not just during a mutual crisis, but after the crisis is over, 
so that new problems may, in future, and with our realistic 
assistance, be solved more quickly and at less cost to all con- 
cerned than they were at the close of World War I. 


® e 
ommunism and Education 
AMERICAN VS. EUROPEAN POLICIES 
By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, President, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Delivered at Convention of the California Association of School Administrators, Long Beach, Cal., October 7, 1952 


HAT to do about Communists and Communism. 

That is the latest hard problem confronting the 

school superintendent and the college president. It 
cannot be ignored or dodged. It cannot be laid upon the 
table. Inept handling may alienate public support. Fumbling 
may ruin a good organization. Requisite to successful admin- 
istration is the adoption of a wise and resolute policy and the 
will to carry it into effect. 

What should this policy be? 

Many people have many ideas both here and abroad. 
Nevertheless America seems to be settling upon one policy, 
Europe quite another, with the result that of all the vari 
ations which one can detect in the educational work over here 
and over there, none is now so completely misunderstood, 
none so productive of suspicion and ill will, as the contrast 
in the ways in which schools and teachers are reacting to the 
threats of Communism. 

This discussion proposes to describe these contrasting polli- 
cies and practices in European and American (1) schools, 
give the reasons for the differences; and then to draw what 
ever lessons we can find for the American school adminis- 
trator and college president. 


THe AMERICAN VIEW 


The United States is coming to the decision that the 
schools should take a firm stand against Communism. Com 
munist teachers are beginning to be barred, as evidenced by 
such measures as the Feinberg Law in New York, the action 
of the National Education Association in 1949 followed by 
similar action this summer by the American Federation of 
Teachers, various types of oaths for teachers, and the un- 


(1) America and American are intended to mean only the USA 
Europe and European and Continental are intended to mean most 


of Western Europe, except Ireland, Spain and Malta where excep 


tional conditions prevail. 


doubted public approval which has greeted the dismissal of 
Communists by such educational executives as the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of New York City and the President of 
the University of Washington, now at UCLA. 

Positively, there is now developing great enthusiasm for a 
number of educational programs designed to strengthen 
American ideals, arouse patriotism, and to improve the ac- 
tions of American citizens. Partly because they have little 
enthusiasm for negative measures (you can’t root out all the 
Communists,—Communists will be the first to take the oath) 
teachers have welcomed programs in citizenship education. 
They believe that the best way to beat the Communist is to 
their country, who 
recognize 


face him with citizens who know and love 
both understand and ideal 
them and apply them in the ordinary situations of every-day 
life. The Citizenship Education Project,—one of these many 
been enthusiastically widely 
adopted, and is spreading more rapidly than we had thought 
possible. American schools are coming to take a far more 
ictive role than formerly in developing American citizenship, 
and in consequence, in combatting Communism. 

It is the American people who have made this decision. 
Some educational policies are determined in the class room, 
by the individual teacher. Some by the superintendent of 
schools, or by the supervisory or administrative staff. But 


revere its who can 


programs, has received, 


this decision regarding Communism comes from the people, 
as they express their will in state and local legislative bodies 
in national, state or local voluntary asso- 
and by parents 


or s& hool boards, 
ciations,—sometimes called pressure groups, 
and teachers close to individual schools. “The American peo- 
ple are coming to the decision that the schools shall stand 
against Communism; that communist teachers and com- 
munist teaching and propaganda will not be tolerated; that 
greater effort must be made to strengthen patriotism and 
mprove the sense of duty and willingness to serve of the 
future citizen; all this to the end that American education 


, 
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may play its proper role in the great effort that the free peo- 
ple ot the world are making to maintain their freedom. 


THe European View 


Across the Atlantic, teachers in general and thoughtful 
people associated with teachers view these American decisions 
with great alarm, believe them to be basic mistakes, and can- 
not understand why teachers and professors have not risen 
up in arms against them, 

Here are two illustrations, both personal. Last spring I 
was invited to give one of the Jubilee Lectures of the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education. This paper en- 
titled “The Caravan Goes On” I tried out first before a 
general session of the AASA. It was an effort to explain 
certain recent developments in American education and to 
isolate and analyze the considerations that led to recent criti- 
cisms of our schools. ‘lo lay the foundation for an under- 
standing of present American concerns for education, I dis- 
cussed our reluctant realization that we were no longer 
isolated, the communist threat, the disappearance of a sense 
of easy optimism and confidence, the rebirth of the psychology 
of the pioneer (including children wearing the coonskin cap), 
and the growing public concern at the quality of American 
citizenship as evidenced by the Hiss Case, the trial of the 
eleven communist leaders undet Judge Medina and other 
recent revelations of communist intrigue and infiltration. 

Reading the same paper before the Ulster Teachers Union, 
where there was ample time provided for discussion, I at 
once realized that | had struck upon a highly controversial 
topic, despite the effort | had made to emphasize that I was 
speaking wholly of American conditions. Why were the 
Americans so frightened? Why were they trying to disturb 
the peace of the world? Communists were merely members 
of a minority political party. Not many of them. Why think 
them aggressive? In fact, is it not precisely the Communist 
who advocates peace? Who talks of war? Only the Ameri- 
‘The Russians will never attack Europe. You Ameri- 
Feinberg Law, MeCarthy-ism and Hiss 
hysterical. It is a mistake to 
Why are you trying to foist 
your mistakes on the rest of the world? 

Such ideas were expressed by only a very few of the large 
and friendly audience at the meeting in Ulster; but the mem 
ber who led this critical discussion was an able man, an ex- 
perienced and competent school administrator, obviously 
thoughtful and well-balanced; and I feel quite sure that his 
position was shared by a good many others. 

For a second illustration, | turn to an experience of a year 
ago, when Dr. William S. Vincent and I tried to describe 
the Citizenship Education Project to delegates from some 
twenty-five teachers from all six continents 
gathered at the meeting of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession at Valetta on the Island of Malta. 
There appeared to be sympathetic interest in the theory be- 
hind the Project; approval of many of the materials; and 
evident intention to experiment with the ideas in a_pre- 
liminary way. But our description of children and com- 
munity members participating in labor-management conter- 
ences and taking part in a local election in Pearl River, 
N. Y., of interviewing candidates, poll watching, radio pro 
grams in Bronxville, N. Y.; of meeting with the City Coun- 
cil in Elizabeth, N. J., brought immediate criticism. We 
were told that such activities would be prohibited in foreign 


cans 
cans, with your 
witch-hunts 


allow politics in the s hools. 


you are merely 


associations 


schools. 

Europeans do not understand the newly adopted American 
policies regarding the schools and Communism. They are 
quite out of sympathy with our point of view. They believe 


that we are making major mistakes, violating academic free- 
dom and infringing on the right of freedom of speech. Their 
ideas and ours are very far apart. Allow as much as you like 
for great social, political and geographical differences, I do 
not believe that we can both be right. Either they are wrong, 
or we are wrong, or we are both partly wrong. 

That is why we should get to the bottom of the differ- 
ences. 

How then do the Europeans view Communism? How the 
Americans? What are the basic reasons for each position? 
How valid are these reasons? This is the logical process we 
must follow if we are to justify one policy or the other, or 
recommend a modification of one or the other. 

Now it is obvious that it is impossible to give a completely 
accurate picture of how Americans or Europeans look on any 
subject. Individual people do not hold a single view even 
within a family, let alone a community or a nation. The 
most carefully conducted polls of public opinion are not 
fully accurate. 

When we try to make a big generalization as to how 
Americans or Europeans look upon Communism, it is im- 
possible to draw upon scientific studies. There are no polls, 
censuses, or objective researches to consult. Nevertheless it is 
proposed here to give one person’s idea of how he thinks 
many Europeans and Americans look upon Communism and 
its educational implications, and why they take this point of 
view. Obviously it is not intended to include the point of 
view of everyone,—naturally in Europe and America there 
are persons of all shades of opinion,—but what we seek is 
what many Americans or Europeans believe; and what on 
the whole is the preponderance of opinion. He who makes 
this judgment cannot protect his readers or listeners from 
his prejudices or errors. However, he speaks from a fairly 
wide acquaintance. 

With all the limitations just stated in mind, the European 
view of Communism can be described in the following three 
assumptions: 


(1) That Communism is merely a political movement. 

(2) That Communism does not threaten the liberty of the 
free peoples, and its inroads are greatly exaggerated 
and based upon untrustworthy evidence. 

(3) That Communism has little appeal for the mass of 
the people. 


ASSUMPTION 1: THAT CoMMUNISM Is MeEreELy Pouitics 


In Britain and in most of the countries of Free Europe, 
there is an officially recognized Communist Party, which 
announces party policies, nominates candidates for office, takes 
part in elections; and in some cases shares in a coalition gov- 
ernment. ‘Teachers may join the Communist party (in some 
countries in substantial numbers) and not infrequently they 
have considerable power in teachers’ organizations. The 
Communist party is treated just like any other political party. 

The principle,—‘‘No Politics in the School’’—is so gen- 
erally accepted and so widely followed in Europe that it may 
be taken as universal. Schools should present the facts, pro- 
duce the results of accepted scholarships and research, con- 
sider and discuss various theories, philosophies and practices 
objectively; but when it comes to “politics” they must take 
no sides. During the first talk 1 made before the Delegate 
Assembly of the National Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales, I started to tell a story that made the audience 
think that I was going to refer to Communism, and a shout 
went up, “No politics!” When invited to lecture at a great 
European university, it was politely suggested that I discuss 
“pure pedagogy.” When we came to consider the draft con- 
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stitution for a new and more-inclusive World Organization 
ot Teachers, we devoted a whole day of a three-day meeting 
to the first clause, that all questions of partisan politics and 
sectarian religion should be excluded. 

European teachers hold to this principle of political neu- 
trality with great tenacity. We can understand their con- 
cern in those countries where there is a municipality of 
political parties, often representing fractional interests, ethnic 
groups, farmers or workers, religious sects. Education must 
have continuity. It must not change with the rise to power 
of each political party. Hence, it must be neutral. 

Under this principle, European schools exclude attacks 
against Communism in the schools, permit Communists to 
teach, admit them to their associations, and treat them as 
if they were members of any other political party. Any other 
course would seem to them to be dangerous in the extreme. 


ASSUMPTION 2: THAT COMMUNISM Is NoT A THREAT 


Many teachers and other intellectuals, both in Britain and 
on the Continent, do not accept the idea that the USSR is 


aggressive; that there is any danger of their attacking 
Europe; that they will be so foolish as to bring on a Third 
World War. ‘They explain the present apparent attitude 
of Russia by the fact that the Capitalist Countries have nevet 
been friendly; in fact, invaded Russia after World War I, 
and have remained hostile ever since. All the free people 
need to do is to hold out the friendly hand. 

Furthermore, many believe that the Communists in the 
free countries are not real communists at all, “not like Rus- 
sian communists.” I have heard such statements repeatedly. 
In one town in the Pyrenees I asked a friend why a certain 
man was a Communist. The answer was: “Oh! He isn’t a 
real Communist at all. He is only going along with his old 
comrades who fought together in the marquis during the 
war.” Asking about another man, he replied, “He is not a 
real Communist at all. He just votes that way because he 
doesn’t like the local priest.” I have heard references several 
times to an alleged statement of some Scotch divine that he 
would rather live under Stalin than under the Pope. 

The Europeans do not seem to know very much about the 
revelations of Douglas Hyde, Whittaker Chambers or Eliza- 
beth Bentley; and those who know about them, refuse to 
believe them. What European comment I have heard on the 
Hiss Case or the trial of the eleven communist leaders makes 
me think that they consider them miscarriages of justice and 
intimidation of the courts by mass hysteria. When you bring 
up the case of Fuchs, they shrug their shoulders. What did 
these traitors give away that intelligent people would not 
have found out anyway? 


ASSUMPTION 3: THAT COMMUNISM HAS NO APPEAL TO 
THE MAss OF THE PEOPLE 


Whatever threat Communism may have, European teach- 
ers seem to minimize because they believe that it has no ap- 
peal to “people like you and me.” The Communists are 
smaller in number, and those who join are the “seedy’’, the 
“envious”, the “haters”, those who would be against every- 
thing anyway, even if Marx, Lenin and Stalin had never 
existed. 

It is hard for them to think that Douglas Hyde ever 
was a “real Communist”; and certainly in the cases of Cham- 
bers, Bentley and Massing, they were either liars, immoral or 
insane. ‘They cannot bring themselves to believe that a nice 
man like Hiss ever could have been a Communist. 

Thus, if Communism appeals only to a few, it cannot be 
considered as an importint threat from within. 


To summarize, many British and Continental teachers and 
intellectuals view Communism as a social theory that need 
not cause alarm. It is a matter of politics; its threat has been 
greatly exaggerated; and since it has only limited appeal, it 
will not gain many adherents. The school should remain 
neutral. Communists should be permitted to teach. Restric- 
tive measures would have dangerous consequences. 


An ENGLISH REVIEW OF CHAMBERS’ “WuTNEsS” 


Those who might like to test the validity of the above 
analysis might find interesting reading in a review of Whit- 
taker Chambers’ “Witness” which appeared in the New 
Statesman and Nation, London, on July 19, 1952. ‘The 
holds the same attitude to- 
many teachers 


writer of this review obviously 
wards Communism that I have detected in 
both in Great Britain and on the Continent. 

The following is a brief summary of this review point by 
point. 

‘The review starts: 

(1) Informers flourish in the United States. 
been a Communist, and to have served the Soviet Union 
and to have turned in themselves, pass 
words to fame and fortune. It 


To have 


against it are, 
is difficult to assess the 
value of such testimony. 
The review continues: 

(2) In the seedy ranks of ex-Communist informers, 
Whittaker Chambers stands in a class by himself. “‘Thou- 
sands regard him as a kind of a saint; but much more 
space is given in the review to the views of “others” who 
note the “false pathos’, the ‘cunning’ and even the sug- 
gestion of mental instability said to be contained in the 
book. The review admits Chambers’ literary skill, but 
states that his sentimentality and self-pity more than off- 
set if. 

The review admits that the main importance of the 
book is its attempt to “raise the whole issue between him- 
self (Chambers) and Hiss beyond its personal and im 
Chambers attempts to play the 
a witness in 


(3) 


mediate political level.” 
role not of “‘a police witness in a trial, but 
the sense of a martyr—one prepared to die for a principle 

. in a battle between good and evil.” 

(4) The review then (without logic) writes Chambers 
dewn as obviously jealous of Hiss, unable to kill a chicken, 
“ambivalent”, hating himself and society. 

(5) “To satisfy his conscience” the review continues, 
“Chambers is compelled wildly to exaggerate the influence 
of Hiss and Communism in the United States.” 

(6) You cannot trust Chambers, implies the review, be 
cause he is one of those whose “temperament desires a cause 
to which they can wholly submit themselves.” “Any au- 
thoritative religion, Communism or other, will serve.” 
Chambers cannot be considered right in considering the 
Communist question as one between Good and Evil. The 
review then cites Franco and Peron as bad examples of 
the results of authoritative religion. 

The review continues: 

(7) Chambers is against Communism; he thinks that 
Communism represents Evil; he has come back to God; 
and hence is against liberalism, hates all of “established 
reputation,” hates “those who have any claim to authority 
as a result of privilege,” resents that a “university train- 
ing” was “denied” him. In conclusion he is a witness who 
cannot be trusted, actuated by “hate and bitter envy of 
man.” 

Careful reading of the review in full will reveal how com- 
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pletely it has accepted the three basic assumptions outlined 
‘To the English reviewer Chambers is queer, untrust- 
worthy, probably unbalanced,—hence not to be believed; 
Communist infiltration and influence has been wildly ex- 
aggerated—hence not important; and the Communist attack 
will be settled as a political matter at the polls; hence, noth- 
ing to worry about. 


above. 


IN AMERICA 


In contrast with the three assumptions frequently made 
by Europeans regarding Communism which we discussed, 
Americans are coming to take a completely different point 
of view. ‘They consider Communism not a political party, 
but rather a philosophy, a religion, a way of life, not only 
different, but actively hostile. “‘Vhey believe that Communism 
in the USSR is a threat to free institutions. Among the ranks 
of Communists, they have come to find not only the seedy, 
the envious, and the haters; but also “people like you and 
me,”’ people more idealistic and more willing to sacrifice: 


(1) The American regards USSR Communism vs. 
American Capitalism as a struggle between Good and 
Evil; and the tactics employed by the Communists are not 
those of a political party so much as those of conspiracy 
and the seizure of power. 


Many Americans have read Marx, Lenin and Stalin. ‘The 
tactics of the coup d'etat, revolutions, seizure of power are 
plainly stated. USSR actions indicate no deviation whatevet 
from basic doctrines announced thirty-five years ago. Even 
our information about the Soviet educational system plainly 
reveals the aggressive nature of Soviet policy. Not only have 
Chambers, Bentley and Massing plainly testified that these 
are the Soviet tactics; but their testimony was specifically 
corroborated by other witnesses under oath before our courts. 
Either there is a powerful, dangerous conspiracy within our 
ranks or else there is the unthinkable alternative that great 
numbers of people have banded together for fame or fortune 
to make a gang of liars, bluffers or practical jokers. “The 
American has come to know that the Communist party is 
only camouflage for a movement repeatedly and publicly 
stated, to contemplate seizure of power by direct action in 
some time of future crisis: 

(2) Americans that USSR Communism has 
penetrated deeply into American life and that reports of 
informers have not exaggerated this menace. 


believe 


American teachers and intellectuals seem to know a great 
deal more about the various trials (Hiss, the eleven com- 
munist leaders, etc.) and the reports of the informers than 
do the British or Continentals. 

Americans (and here | remind you again of the qualif- 
cations with which | introduced the discussion: not ail 
Americans, but the general trend of opinion) are inclined 
to accept as generally true the reports of the informers. We 
read the testimony of a series of witnesses who had worked 
underground tor the FBI at great personal sacrifice, indeed 
at their peril; and those who studied the Communist move- 
support the revelations of 
Bentley, Chambers and Massing. Chambers, they think, is 
telling the truth. To call him “seedy”, to imply that his ac- 
tions were for the purpose of gaining fame or fortune, 
is to ignore his sacrifice of his important and well-paid post 
as a top editor of one of our most influential publications ; 
and the suggestion that he acted in response to popular de 
mand for autos da fé overlooks the fact that his first revela- 
tion came in 1939, just as quickly after the announcement of 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact as he could gain the ear of a high gov 


ment from the inside certainly 


ernment ofhcial. To imply that Chambers is insane, because 
of his full and frank account of his family and his own reac- 
tions to the despair and isolation of his situation, is to dis- 
regard the whole context of the book. Let him who has no 
odd relatives, no unusual family habits, let him who has 
never passed a white night worrying over an apparently im- 
possible dilemma, let him cast the first stone. 

Many Americans cannot see why Chambers can be fairly 
accused of exaggeration. What he says about the influence 
of Hiss and Communism is not in term of general statements, 
but the naming of particular persons at particular times in 
particular places. This description of “Washington before 
and during the war was run by Communists and fellow- 
travellers’ which appeared to the English reviewer as ex- 
aggeration and as “useful to the McCarthy-ites” is not tossed 
aside in the USA. There is considerable difference of opinion 
about McCarthy and his tactics; but even his worst critics 
have to admit that he is not always wrong. Americans be- 
lieve that there was (and probably is) a powerful Communist 
conspiracy and that it penetrated quite deeply into Ameri- 
can government and life. 


(3) Americans have learned that not all Communists 
are “queer” ; and that it may have appeal even for the most 
able and idealistic of our young people. 


The revelations of the informers have given the Ameri- 
cans a new idea of what a Communist is like. For over a 
third of a century—ever since I first came to know Com- 
munists and Communism in Siberia in 1918, I have stated 
now and then in public addresses that the fight against Com- 
munism would be easier if we could recognize our enemy. 
If only every Communist were to wear a tall fur cap, a black 
beard, a sheepskin coat, a smock, carry a gun in each hand, 
hand grenades in his belt and a knife in his teeth, then you 
would know whom you had to fight. But the Communists 
I met in Siberia were mostly quiet people, scholarly, with 
strong sympathy for the underdog and a quiet resolve to do 
something about it. 

The Chambers and Bentley books describe Communists of 
such a type. The English review refers to Chambers as one 
of those men whose “temperament desires a cause to which 
they can wholly submit themselves” and seems to imply that 
such is an unusual human trait. But it is not unusual; it 
is almost universal. To desire to give one’s life to a cause is, 
I think, the distinctive mark of man. 

Chambers and Bentley joined the Communist movement 
precisely because its purpose was one to which each believed 
he could wholly subscribe, and because its program seemed 
practical and to call for their full participation; even more, 
for their complete dedication. They seemed to go into it 
for the same reasons that one would enter the ministry or 
teaching or the missionary field. 

The Chambers and Bentley stories should be interesting 
to all educational administrators. They should cause them 
furiously to think; for after all they were students or pupils 
not so long ago. 

Judging upon the basis of sheer native ability alone, it is 
obvious that Chambers and Bentley were students of great 
promise. Chambers, without influence, rose to the top of the 
editorial ladder. Bentley later revealed great administrative 
ability in her operation of an intricate Communist apparatus. 
Yet despite their ability, both made great mistakes when they 
were students; and it is a great tragedy that their educational 
experience did not help them at that time to foresee their 
errors and that they were not attracted to a life of devotion 
to American ideals. Obviously, so far as these two were con- 
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cerned, communism offered a more attractive and practical 
program for social betterment. 

Our schools and colleges and universities will be recreant 
to their duty, will fail to play the part in the defense of free- 
dom that the American people demand, if young people of 
great ability continue to be so easily seduced, if we fail to 
attract them and command their consecration to the defense 
and furtherance of our ideals. 

That is why I think our Citizenship Education Project 
and other similar projects are so important and deserve our 
fullest support. 


CONCLUSION 


To conclude, the analysis we have just made, in general, 
supports the American side of this controversy. 

The Communist threat is too dangerous to be ignored. We 
at Teachers College well remember two occasions just after 
World War II when we consulted with Jan Masaryk and 
heard a lecture by the then Ambassador from Czechoslovakia 
to Washington. Each expressed no fear of communism, stated 
that his country could live happily between the two great 
powers and could well interpret the one to the other. Czech 
liberty, they thought, was in no danger of extinction. Yet 
it was only a short time until the crushed body of Jan 
Masaryk lay beneath his window and the Ambassador lan- 
guished in exile, far from the country which had been be- 
trayed by enemies within. 

Europeans run grave dangers when they underestimate the 
Communist threat. They run even greater dangers when 
they permit their schools to remain neutral regarding a ques- 
tion of life and death. 

The above analysis supports the American decision that 
schools must take definite action with regard to communism. 
Schools cannot remain neutral when it comes to the question 
of liberty vs. tyranny, any more than they can refuse to take 
sides on questions of right and wrong. ‘The American school 
administrator, the college president will fail in his duty if 
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HE price of meat seems always to be a matter of con- 

cern to the consumer. Even a relatively few years ago, 

when pork chops were retailing for 20 cents a pound, 
and round steak for about 26 cents, people were complain- 
ing about meat prices. 

In his book, “The Wealth of Nations,” written nearly 
200 years ago, the great classical economist Adam Smith re- 
ferred to the high price of butcher’s meat in England and 
mentioned the fact that in 1764 there was a parliamentary 
inquiry into the causes of the high prices of meat at that time. 

Hollywood, I understand, is making, or has just finished, 
a movie based on ‘Theodore Dreiser’s novel, “Sister Carrie,”’ 
written in 1900. 

In that book there is this dialogue: 

“How much do you pay for a pound of meat?” 

“Oh, there are different prices,” Carrie. 


steak is 22 


said “Sirloin 


cents.” 


he ignores education for citizenship and refuses to give it 
every encouragement and support. No future student should 
be condemned to attend a school or college which makes no 
conscious effort to capture the enthusiasm and idealism of 
the young and offers no program capable of enlisting his 
willingness to serve. This analysis puts proper education for 
American citizenship at the top of the list in our program 
of studies. 

When American schools and colleges have strong programs 
of citizenship education; when the teachers have developed 
high skill in presenting such instruction and in guiding such 
activities; when materials of instruction will have been well 
prepared and widely available; when pupils take advantage 
of such opportunities; then the negative side of anti-Com- 
munist activities may assume lesser importance. There will 
obviously be far less need for teachers’ oaths, communist 
banning, textbook inquiries, when pupils and teachers are 
engaged in powerful programs of Americanism. The more 
positive teaching, the less need for restrictive measures. 

We Americans know that we are at war right now. We 
are in a shooting war, the third greatest foreign war in our 
history. Most of the free peoples of the world are taking 
some part in this war. We are also in a cold war that may 
continue for a long time. In modern war we cannot leave 
the fighting to hired mercenaries, nor to professional war 
riors. In total war, every person, every institution must do 
its part. Education cannot remain aloof. 

Oliver Cromwell once gave a definition of his ideal soldier. 
He said, “I had rather have a plain russet-coated Captain 
that knows what he fights for and loves what he knows, than 
that which you call a gentleman and nothing else.” ‘That is 
what the free people of the world need in this modern, total 
war in which we are all engaged; Citizens who know what 
they fight for and love what they know. What they fight for 
they learn in school. What they love they gain in school. 
Clad in such shining armor, neither they nor we need feat 
any toe. 


Food Distribution 


“That's steep, isn’t it?” was the answer. 

So you can see that public concern about high meat prices 
is nothing new. It has been with us a long time. In fact, it 
seems to be a state of mind which we have perpetually with 
us. This has been true even in times when some meats were 
retailing as low as 10 or 15 cents a pound, as happened dur- 
ing the depression. 

In view of the public’s rather chronic complaint about high 
meat prices, we in the meat industry have more than a pass 
ing interest in the costs of distribution, with which this con 
ference is concerned, 

Figures compiled by the United States Department ot 
Agriculture for 1947 (latest year available) show that of the 
consumer's dollar spent for meat, 16.2 cents went for retail 
ing, 4.2 tor wholesaling, and 2.3 for marketing livestock, or 
a total of approximately 23 cents. An additional 13.4 cents 
went to the meat packer for processing, leaving a net of about 
64 cents to the farmer. 
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according to USDA calculations, the lowest 
“family food 
was beef, for which only 25 cents out of the consum- 


In 1951, 
marketing cost of any of the foods in their 
basket 
er's dollar was 
into steaks and roasts at the retail counter. Comparable mar 
keting costs for some of the other foods are as follows: eggs, 
27 cent lamb, 31 cents; and pork, 37 cents. 
‘The average for all meat was 34 cents, which compares with 
50 cents for all tood included in the Department's “family 
food basket.”’ 

Marketing charges tend to fluctuate less than prices of 
meat and meat animals for the reason that such costs as rent 
interest and labor generally advance slowly; but they also 
slow to down. 
share of the price paid by consumers for meat in 


required to convert the live steer at the farm 


s; butter, 28 cents: 


are come | heretore, producers receive a 
larger 
periods of high prices than when prices are low. 

With this statistical background, we may ask which way 
are marketing costs trending in the case of meat, and what 
are the tactors which stand in the way of a substantial re 
duction in these costs, 

A recent study by the USDA shows that the aggregate 
marketing charge for vetting tood trom tarmer to consumer 
has increased by 76 per cent over the 1935-39 average. Labor 
costs have gone up III per cent, which is considerably more 
than the other items included in this total charge for market- 
ing food. Incidentally, labor costs represent more than half 
of the total margin of retailers and packers. 

One important factor working against margin reduction 
in the case of meat is the non-unitormity and variety of sizes 
and shapes of cuts, which makes it more difficult to achieve 
some of the economies frequently possible with an automatic 
production line type of operation. Of course, the meat in- 
dustry has its production line, and it is a highly efficient one, 
but the nature of the product probably requires a higher 
percentage of labor than is true with some other food prod- 
ucts. 

Another highly important factor in present day market- 
ing the fact that consumers are demanding much 
more packaging, and other connected 
with the primary product than they did 10 or 20 years ago. 

For example, in 1937 (the earliest year for which we have 
figures) only about 37 per cent of the bacon marketed was 
sliced. ‘Today, nearly 70 per cent is marketed in sliced form. 
In 1937, only 
‘Today 


costs 1s 


processing services 


Canned meat represents another example. 
4% of the aggregate meat production went into cans. 
the figure is nearly 3 times that, or 10°. 

Now let me comment briefly on that portion of the total 
marketing charge represented by the meat packers’ margin. 
Compilations we have made of packers’ costs show that sub- 
stantial increases have occurred during the last five years 
(1947 to 1951) in several important items. For example, 
the amounts paid employees have gone up by about 30 per 
cent; cost of supplies has increased by about 45 per cent, 
and the amount paid out for transportation has increased 
by approximately 35 per cent. 

Since these three items represent about 75 per cent of the 
packers’ gross margin, reductions in the cost of processing 
meat will depend largely upon decreases in these items, all 
of which are pretty largely outside the processors’ control. 

While our knowledge of the retail field is not first hand, 
we have the general impression that efficiency in meat retail- 
ing has increased substantially during the last decade or two. 
Even so, retailer's costs have increased sharply, just as has 
been true in other fields. Also, profit margins have been de- 
pressed to the point where many retailers are doing business 
on very little more than a break-even basis. 

Even the advent of self-service has not particularly de- 


creased the cost of retailing meat, partly because of the in- 
creased packaging cost involved and partly because of the 
trend to smaller units of purchase, a tendency which seems 
to be growing. ‘This is another example of housewives de- 
manding more “services” with their products. 

‘Today, according to a recent study by Armour and Com- 
pany, only about 21% per cent of all stores handling fresh 
meats have 100 per cent self-service meat departments. How- 
ever, this 2% per cent of the stores does about 14 per cent of 
the total retail meat business. Because of the highly perish- 
able nature of fresh meats, centralized pre-packaging on any 
large scale probably is impractical. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, our review of the marketing mar- 
gin for meats leads us to the conclusion that not very much 
can be done in the immediate future to lower this portion 
of the retail price for meat. While there is some room for 
increased mechanization of processing operations, these de- 
velopments will come slowly. Furthermore, such primary 
costs as supplies, labor and transportation are so closely tied 
to general economic conditions affecting all commodities that 
opportunities to reduce these costs are largely outside the 
control of the various marketing agencies involved in meat 
distribution. 

I should not like to leave this subject of meat prices on 
this pessimistic note, however. As I’ve already pointed out, 
marketing charges make up a smaller part of the total cost 
of meat than is the case for most other foods. ‘The cost of 
the livestock represents by far the greater part of the price 
which consumers pay for meat, and it is here that I think 
we have great opportunity for progress in lowering costs in 
the years ahead. 

I refer specifically to the rather spectacular gains which 
are being made in research, and its adoption by producers, 
in the field of animal husbandry. Developments such as 
grassland farming, antibiotics, synthetic milk for pigs and 
pig hatcheries are all new words which have been added to 
the vocabulary of livestock production within the past few 
years. 

‘These developments, together with similar scientific prog- 
ress in the field of crop production, give good promise for 
the future of our meat supply. I should like to cite just one 
authority in this field; Mr. W. M. Meyers, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering of the USDA, 
has pointed out that our grasslands can be made to feed more 
than twice the livestock members we now are raising and 
that we can double our national beef production without 
increasing the amount of grain consumed in beef production. 

A few words about price controls may also have a place 
in this discussion. Many people favor price controls because 
they believe these Government Regulations protect the con- 
sumer from high food costs. 

We believe that experience with controls proves that they 
injure the very people they are supposed to benefit. For ex- 
ample: 

At the end of 1950 and, in fact, right up to the spring of 
1951, the farm livestock supply situation was such as to lead 
competent authorities in the USDA and elsewhere to expect 
that enough livestock would be marketed in 1951 to pro- 
vide 148 pounds of meat per person. 

When the year was over, it developed that we actually 
had only 138 pounds per capita—10 pounds less than we had 
a right to expect based on prospects existing late in 1950 and 
early in 1951. 

What happened to change things? 

Well, without going into great detail, the OPS regulation 
and threats of rollbacks so disrupted the cattle market that 
cattle feeders greatly curtailed their feeding operations in 
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the spring of last year. Hog producers also cut back on their 
production plans, as is clearly indicated by the pig crop re- 
ports issued by the USDA. 

With meat supplies substantially smaller than they other- 
wise would have been, it is safe to say that meat prices also 
were higher than otherwise would have been true. Hence, 
since meat prices actually were below ceilings during much 
of the year, the cost of meat to consumers unquestionably 
was higher than if there had been no controls. In other 
words, the controls actually increased prices to the consumer, 
instead of lowering them. 

Since I started my remarks with a reference to public 
concern over meat prices, I should like to close with some 
comments of assurance to the public. 

When measured in dollars, the price of meat, like the 
prices of other commodities, is higher than it was 25 or 50 
years ago. But meat prices have not increased as much in 
that time as have wages. 

In 1901—50 years ago—our statisticians figured that it 
took 52 minutes of work to buy a pound of meat. 

In 1926—25 years ago—it took 37 minutes. 

In 1951 it took slightly more than half an hour. 

‘Today, it takes only 30 minutes. 

So you can see that the real cost of meat (in terms of the 
amount of work necessary to earn the money to buy it) ac- 
tually is much less now than it was in the “good old days.” 

I might also point out that meat prices have been coming 
down in recent weeks. In fact meat prices at wholesale are 
now more than 10 per cent lower than a year ago. In ad- 
dition, barring a further “outbreak” of government attempts 
to regulate our economy, there are good prospects for an 
increase in the meat supply for 1953. 
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